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B=axtracts from Notices. 





The Churchman, New York, says: — 

“This magazine is so well known that it hardly 
needs at this late day any extended commendation. 
Each number is in itself a photograph, so to speak, of 
contemporary foreign literature, all the best articles 
from the foreign magazines and reviews being repub- 
lished. Any library possessing a full set of THE Liv- 
ING AGE has on its shelvesa ono reproduction of 
the best English thought for the past forty years and 
more.” 

The Congregationalist, Boson, says: — 

“A wise judgment is Gisplayed in the selection of 
its contents, which are varied and entertaining while 
also solid and permanently useful. Among all its 
rivals it pursues its way tranquilly and TL a 
We do not know where to look for its equal in its 
own line.” 

The Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, says: — 

“Its immense proportions —four large volumes 
every year—do not constitute its chief merit: for 
were these volumes trash, the more there were the 
worse it would be. But the contents of THE LIVING 
AGE are culled with rare taste and excellent judg- 
ment from the vast and rich field of European peri- 
odical literature. It is thus, for readers of limited 
leisure or purse, the most convenient and available 
Means of possessing themselves of the very best 
results of current criticism, philosophy, scie~ce, and 
literature. Nor is the selection of its articles one- 
sided, but with impartial justice the various phases 
of modern thought are presented as set forth by their 
most distinguished exponents. The foremost writers 
of the time in every department are represented on 
its pages.” 

The Christian at Work, New York, says it is 

“ The best of all the works of its kind. It represents 
in the fullest sense the high-water mark of the best 
literature of the times. It is the cream of all that 
is good. . Embracing as it does the choicest litera- 
ture of the magazines and reviews of the day, culled 
with a discrimination and judgment that is most 
remarkable, it is one of the most interesting and val- 
uable publications of the times. It is a complete 
library in itself. . We cannot note a single point 
where improvement could be made; and yet it does 
seem to grow better, richer, and more valuable with 
every issue. With this publication alone, a man ought 
to be able to keep well abreast of the literary current 
of the times.” 

The New-York Observer says: — 

“It would be difficult to select a choicer lHbrary 
than that which is found in the volumes of THE Liv- 
ING Acs.” 

The Christian Intelligencer, New York, says: — 

‘It is indispensable to busy men and women who 
wish to know the course and achievements of the lit- 
erature of Great britain.” 

Zion’s Herald, Boston, says: — 

“It becomes more and more necessary, as well as 
valuable, as the field of periodical literature broad- 
ens. . It has no peer.” 

The Watchman, Boston, says :— 

“We can only repeat what we have already said, 
that Tur Livine AGE leads all other publications 0: 
its kind, not only in years, but in merit. . ge =~ 
fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, travels, 
whatever men are interested in, all are found here; 
aud it is truly a panoramic exhibition of the Living 
Age. . It furnishes more for the money it costs than 
any other periodical within our knowledge.” 


The Southern Churchman, Richmond, says: — 
os f we could get but one magazine, we would get 
=.” 


The Christian Advocate, New York, says: — 

“It deserves its age, and the affection which it has 
earned.” 

The Observer, St. Louis, Mo., says: — 

“It is certainly the most valuable weekly pub- 
lished.” 
The Living Church, Chicago, says: — 

“It is simply invaluable, bringing to us as it does, 
week by week, the very cream of all the current lit- 
@rature of the day.” 


The New-York Tribune says: — 

“* Its pages teem with the choicest literature of the 
day, selected with wide knowledge and admirable 
tact, and furnishing a complete introduction to the 
best thoughts of the best writers whose impress is 
deeply stamped upon the characteristics of the age. . 
No reader who makes himself famillar with its con- 
tents can lack the means of a sound literary culture.” 
The Times, Philadelphia, says: — 

“In no other form can so much thoroughly good 
reading be got for so little money: in no other form 
can so much instruction and entertainment be got in 
80 small a space.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says: — 

“When one is confined to the choice of but one 
magazine out of the brilliant array which the de- 
mands of the time have called into existence, it is 
indeed an injustice to one’s self not to make selection 
of Littell’s Living AGzE, wherein is condensed what 
is most valuable of the best of them.” 

The North American, Philadelphia, says :— 

“It affords the best, the cheapest, and most con- 
venient means of keeping abreast with the progress 
of thought in all its phases.” 

Every Evening, Wilmington, Del., says: — 

“Each number of THe Livine AGE proves how 
truly the thought of the age finds its keenest expres- 
sion and latest development in periodicals. Not to 
— aR with them is to be outside the intellectual 
world.” 

The Courier, Lowell, Mass., says: — 

“If one wishes to keep abreast of the intellectuat 
march of mankind, he not only should, but must, 
read regularly THE Livine AGE. 

The Richmond Whig says: — 

“Ifa man were to read Tue Livine AGE regularly, 
and read nothing else, he would be well informed on 
all prominent subjects in the general field of human 
knowledge.” 


The Adame a7 says: — 

“It is edited with great skill and care, and its week- 
ly ——— gives it certain advantages over its 
monthly rivals. 

The Cincinnati Gazette says it is 

“ As much in the forefront of eclectic publications 

as at its start forty years ago.” 


The Montreal Gazette — itis 
“ Remarkably cheap for the quality and amount of 
reading furnished.” 


The Indianapolis Journal says tt 
“ Grows better as the years roll on.” 


The Boston Journal says: — 

“ To turn over these richly laden pages Is to expuse 
one’s self to a perpetual temptation to pause and read 
some suggestive or striking essay, sketch, or m. 
Excellent discrimination is shown in the selections, 
—for in this, as in all editing, the crucial test is the 
knowing what not to print,—and the result is that 
the reader of THE LIVING AGE has the best of the 
pocotge literature —— sifted and brought before 
him in a very convenient shape.” 

The Commonwealth, Boston, says: — 

“ Whatever is not known and published by the edit- 
ors of Tue Livine AGE is not worth knowing.” 
The Hawk-Eye, Burlington, Iowa, says: — 

“It has norival. And if but one magazine can be 
read, this should certainly be the choice.” 
The Boston Traveller says: — 

“Tt absolutely seems a work of supererogation to 
say a word in praise of Tue Living Acs; but it is 
really so good a thing in its way that we cannot with- 
hold our word of commendation. We have been fa- 
miliar with its pages for nearly fifty years; and 
though its earlier contents were variegated and most 
excellent, ‘better is the end of this thing than the 
beginning.’” 

The Commercial Advertiser, Detroit, says tt 1s 

“ The cheapest peagemne for the amount of matter 
published in the United States.” 

The Courier-Journal, Louisville, says tt 

“ The oldest and the best.” 
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THERMOPYL&. 


THIs is the place; the mountain bay 
Is wild and stern and grand, 

As when the lion held the way 
That barred his mother-land. 

Long years and change and earthquake shock 
Have wrought upon the scene, 

Where once the sea waves lapped the rock 
Are meadow lands grown green; 

But Oeta still looms vast and grey 
To hide the setting sun, 

And still the mountains bar the way, 
And every way but one: 

The sulphur springs still fume and flow 
Along the rough hillside, 

And far-off Othrys veiled in snow 
Sees where the Spartan died. 


There is a spirit haunts the place 
Where mighty deeds were dared, 
Though time and change have left no trace, 
And not a grave be spared: 
And climbing up the grassy hill 
Where Sparta’s lion stood; 
The heart still answers to the thrill, 
That marks the hero mood. 
And as I read the page again, 
That quickens from the dust 
The tale of those three hundred men 
Who died to keep their trust, 
I knew the fire was not yet lost 
That nerved my younger age; 
The shadow of an eagle crossed, 
And fell along my page! 
Murray’s Magazine. RENNELL RoppD. 


IN MEMORIAM L. M. 
A NOVICE OF THE SISTERS OF CHARITY. 


ALONG the flowery way 

She walked, around her all 

Her kindred, happy they 

With her for guide and stay, 
Who would not let them fall, 
Who would not let them stray ; 
She walked till came God’s call, 
Then turned she to obey. 


Towards the rough road she went, 
Her feet for smooth ways shod. 
What he who calied her ineant 
She questioned not, content 

To tread the path he trod; 

Ah, those whose hearts it rent 

To lose her, asked why God 
Took her on whom they leant. 


He called her but to try 

Her soul, and make complete 
Her life ere she should die; 
For when her feet drew nigh 
That road —her willing feet — 
He beckoned from on high, 
And she on pinions fleet 

Did to his bosom fly. 
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He lets her come to fill 

The place, which for an hour 

She quitted at his will; 

Beside her kindred still 

In sunshine and in shower 

She walks, invisible, 

And with a larger power 

To shield them now from ill. 
Month. 


G. T. 


THE CROCUS. 


OutT of the frozen earth below, 
Out of the melting of the snow, 

No flower, but a film, I push to light; 
No stem, no bud, — yet I have burst 
The bars of winter, I am the first, 

O sun, to greet thee out of the night! 


Bare are the branches, cold is the air, 
Yet it is fire at the heart I bear, 
I come, a flame that is fed by none: 
The summer hath blossoms for her delight, 
Thick and dewy and waxen-white, 
Thou seest me golden, O golden sun! 


Deep in the warm sleep underground 
Life is still, and the peace profound: 
Yet a beam that pierced, and a thrill that 
smote 
Called me and drew me from far away; 
I rose, I came, to the open day 
I have won, unsheltered, alone, remote. 





No bee strays out to greet me at morn, 
I shall die ere the butterfly is born, 

I shall hear no note of the nightingale ; 
The swallow will come with the break of green, 
He will never know that I have been 

Before him here when the world was pale. 


They will follow, the rose with thorny stem, 
The hyacinth stalk, —soft airs for them; 
They shall have strength, I have but love: 
They shall not be tender as I, — 
Yet I fought here first, to bloom, to die, 
To shine in his face who shines above. 
Mrs. HAMILTON KING. 


A THOUGHT OF SUMMER. 


I WOULD be a cloud 
Half-way up to heaven; 
Not aloft and proud, 
Nor too low and driven 
Tn a whirl of rain 
O’er the shivering plain: 


But a cloud all white 
In a heaven all blue, 
Hanging in men’s sight 
Half a long day through, 
And, when daylight goes, 
Dying in soft rose. 
Spectator. 


F. W. 














From The Edinburgh Review. 
THE CATHOLIC DEMOCRACY OF 
AMERICA.* 

It is just half a century since, in the 
pages of this journal, Macaulay wrote his 
great essay upon the Papacy. The mo- 
ment of the appearance of that remarkable 
contribution to ecclesiastical history gives 
to it now a peculiar value. The year 1840 
stands half-way between the French Rev- 
olution and the present day, but the 
changes which have taken place in the 
world since the commencement of the 
Victorian era have brought with them 
greater and swifter alterations in the polit- 
ical status of the Church and in its rela- 
tions with the peoples of the earth than 
have occurred not only in the previous 
half-century, but probably in all the pre- 
vious ages since the foundation of Chris- 
tianity. 

It would be foreign to our purpose to 
describe the position of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church among the nations fifty years 
ago. Suffice it to say that in Italy Italian 
unity was as yet an idle dream; Garibaldi 
was at Montevideo nourishing greater 
griefs against Charles Albert of Piedmont 
than against Gregory XVI., who then sat 
on the papal throne. Pius IX. was a nov- 
ice in the Sacred College, created that 
year Cardinal Archbishop of Imola; the 
flight to Gaeta and the siege of Rome 
were yet to come. In England eleven 
years had elapsed since Catholic Emanci- 
pation; eleven were to follow before a 
recrudescence of anti-papal feeling took 
shape in the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. 
The Oxford movement had begun, but 
Tract XC. had not yet shaken the Estab- 
lishment. Six years later an event was 
to take place in the sister kingdom of 
deeper effect on the destiny of the Roman 
Church than the schemes of legislators or 

* 1. Life and Times of the Most Rev. ohn Car- 
voll, Bishop and First Archbishop of Baltimore. By 
John Gilmary Shea. New York: 1888. 

2. History of the Catholic Church in the United 
States. By Henry de Courcy and John Gilmary Shea. 
New York: 1879. 

3. The Faith of our Fathers. By James, Cardinal 
Gibbons, Archbishop of Baltimore. 31st Edition. 
Baltimore: 1887. 

4. Our Christian Heritage. By James, Cardinal 
Gibbons, Archbishop of Baltimore. Baltimore: 1889. 


5. Souvenir Volume of the Centenary Celebration 
and Catholic Congress. Detroit: 1389. 
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the dialectics of theologians, when the 
Irish famine drove across the Atlantic 
almost a nation of emigrants, carrying with 
them their ancient faith. 

It is evident, therefore, that, when Ma- 
caulay wrote that the Church’s “acqui- 
sitions in the New World have more than 
compensated for what she has lost in the 
Old,” he could not have anticipated what 
was about to happen. The illustrious 
reviewer displayed his foresight when, 
proceeding to describe how, “her spiritual 
ascendency extends over the vast coun- 
tries which lie between the plains of the 
Missouri and Cape Horn,” he prophesied 
that those countries might a century 
thence contain a population equal to that 
which then inhabited Europe; but his 
coupling of South with North America, 
taken together with his mention of the 
Missouri Valley (at that time the remotest 
boundary of civilization), shows that he 
expected the growth of Roman Cathol- 
icism in the northern continent to pro- 
ceed from the settlements of the French 
and Spanish races from St. Louis to 
Natchez and New Orleans, Yet even then 
the Roman hierarchy in the United States, 
which has just celebrated its centenary, 
had already reached its jubilee. It is the 
policy of the Roman Catholic Church to 
leave nothing to chance. Her claims to 
Divine institution have never interfered 
with the perfection of human organization. 
A stream of migration from Europe to 
America had been steadily progressing as 
the years went by, and as the Church 
gradually grew in prosperity, so her ma- 
chinery was strengthened and elaborated. 
The Irish famine occurred just at the 
moment when improved means of com- 
munication were on the eve of revolution- 
izing the world, and with the immigration 
from Ireland came by degrees a popula- 
tion only less vast from Germany. Teu- 
ton, no less than Celt, if born in the 
Roman Church, found raised for him, in 
the land where he and his children were 
destined to lose all characteristics of race 
and nationality, the altars at which he 
might worship with unchanging and famil- 
iar rite in the faith of his fathers. 

We propose to trace the growth of the 
Roman Catholic Church in the United 
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States, briefly describing how, from a 
small and quasi-aristocratic sect in a small 
corner of the British colonies and from a 
missionary propaganda among the Indian 
tribes in other portions of the territory 
now under the American flag, it has grown 
into one of the most powerful and most 
democratic religious communities which 
the world has ever seen, and one which 
is fated to leave a lasting mark on the 
history of Christendom. It is not our 
purpose to recount the romantic story of 
missionary enterprise and martyrdom 
among the native races, nor to relate the 
narrative of the French Canadian settle- 
ment which has preserved to this day on 
British soil the tradition of the ancient 
régime of Catholic France — picturesque 
subjects which have found a worthy his- 
torian in Parkman, whose glowing pages 
save his country from the reproach that 
literature is dead in the United States. 
That the first discovery of the American 
continent was made by Catholic adven- 
turers—from Cabot and Columbus to 
Cartier — and possession proclaimed in 
the name of Catholic monarchs before the 
sires of the Pilgrim Fathers were born is 
common knowledge. It is a matter of 
uncertainty to identify the spot on the 
territory now included in the United 
States where the sacraments of the Church 
were first administered, and it is not for 
us to decide whether Ponce de Leon’s 
followers first said mass on the shores of 
Florida or whether it was first celebrated 
under the flag of France on an island off 
the coast of Maine thenceforth known as 
Sainte Croix. It was not, however, on 
French or on Spanish soil that the foun- 
dations of the English-speaking Catholic 
Church in America were laid, but in a 
British settlement lying half-way between 
Maine and Florida, when, in 1634, Leonard 
Calvert, by right of the charter granted to 
his father, Lord Baltimore, sailed up the 
Potomac and named the colony Maryland 
in honor of King Charles’s Catholic queen. 
We have before us two volumes which 
contain substantial groundwork for a his- 
tory of Roman Catholicism in the United 
States. One of them—the “Life and 
Times of Archbishop Carroll,” by Mr. 
John Gilmary Shea — admirably carries 





THE CATHOLIC DEMOCRACY OF AMERICA, 


out the promise of its title-page, which 
describes the work as embracing the his- 
tory of the Catholic Church in the United 
States from 1735 to 1815, the span of life 
of the remarkable personage who was the 
first bishop of the American hierarchy. 
As we have little but praise to bestow 
upon this valuable contribution to national 
and ecclesiastical history, we may be per- 
mitted to express our candid opinion upon 
the other, seeing that half the authorship 
of the “ History of the Catholic Church in 
the United States” is ascribed to Mr, 
Shea. It is possible that he may have 
supplied some of the material used in the 
volume; it is difficult to believe that so 
learned and conscientious a writer can 
have had any share in the compilation of 
this ill-printed, ill-arranged, ill-written 
book. Hidden among pages of trivial 
narrative related in pitiable English, there 
are to be found the undoubted results of 
labor and research, but their discovery is 
a painful task. The authors’ style may be 
judged from their use of the word “de- 
former,” as a humorous method of spelling 
“reformer,” or from their italicizing a 
congressman’s prefix of “ Honorable” 
when they wish in sarcasm to show their 
disapproval of his conduct. If the work 
is intended to rank as a serious history, 
the introduction of this kind of thing 
is an affront to the intelligent public of 
America; if it is intended as a popular 
manual, we would point out that writers on 
great subjects are in duty bound to en- 
deavor to raise the tone of the audience 
they address. Considerable space is de- 
voted to an exposure of slanderous libels 
uttered by worthless enemies of the 
Church, but we doubt if the bitterest 
Orangeman in the Union ever published 
worse libels than the portraits which in 
this volume are made to represent certain 
venerable prelates. In the United States, 
of all countries in the world, there is no 
excuse for adorning the cheapest of edi- 
tions with gross illustrations. Mr. Shea’s 
life of the archbishop, which is, how- 
ever, a comparatively costly work, is illus- 
trated with remarkable skill, and the pic- 
tures and facsimiles which accompany the 
letterpress are in many instances of high 
interest. 
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Before the Revolution, in only two of 
the colonies of Great Britain now included 
in the United States was the exercise of 
the Roman Catholic religion permitted — 
in the feudal settlements of Maryland and 
Pennsylvania. The first Lord Baltimore, 
towards the end of the reign of James I., 
had, on abjuring Protestantism, given up 
his offices under the crown and accepted 
a grant of territory in Newfoundland. Af- 
ter his efforts to settle that portion of the 
island known as Avalon, he migrated to 
Virginia, where he found a difficulty in 
the oath of the king’s supremacy which 
was required of settlers in that loyal col- 
ony. 

Then it was that Lord Baltimore solicited a 
charter which would permit the Catholics to 
practise their worship undisturbed in one spot 
on the shores of America. His request was 
granted and Maryland was ceded to him, sub- 
ject only to the yearly homage of two Indian 
arrows, and the payment into the royal ex- 
chequer of one-fifth of the gold and silver 
drawn from the mines. Lord Baltimore died 
in 1632, at the very moment when this charter 
was issuing. His eldest son, Cecil Calvert, 
inherited his rights, but he had not the energy 
to direct the expedition in person, and to 
Leonard Calvert, second son of George, Lord 
Baltimore, is due the honor of having founded 
Maryland. 


It was on the Feast of the Annuncia- 
tion, 1634, that two little vessels, the Ark 
and the Dove, sailed up the noble estu- 
ary of the Potomac, familiar to many En- 
glish travellers who have gazed upon the 
wooded landscape stretching over the 
states of Virginia and Maryland from the 
summit of the lofty obelisk which is reared 
behind the White House, or who have 
gone down-stream from Washington on a 
pilgrimage to Mount Vernon, the home of 
the hero of American Independence. 
Two hundred families were on board, 
most of them Catholic refugees from the 
penal laws of the old country, and, when 
they landed, their first act among the trees 
on the riverside was to hear mass said and 
the Litany of the Cross by Father White, 
one of those restless, energetic English 
Jesuits of Continental training who played 
a most active part in the history of En- 
gland till the last struggle was ended for 
the Stuart dynasty. Lord Baltimore had 
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entrusted the charge of his Maryland set- 
tlers to this zealous priest and to another 
member of the order, about whose name 
there is some uncertainty, as those were 
the days, which were to continue for many 
a year, when a succession of names and a 
series of disguises were of necessity part 
of the paraphernalia of every Jesuit father. 
We shall soon see the great share which 
members of the Society of Jesus had in 
establishing and strengthening the Catho- 
lic faith in the American republic a cen- 
tury and a half later. 

The Catholic founders of Maryland 
openly proclaimed the liberty of Christian 
worship in the colony at a time when the 
Roman Catholic religion was rigorously 
repressed by every Protestant government 
in Europe, and by all the other English 
colonies in America, for Pennsylvania was 
not founded until nearly half a century 
later. The great Protestant historian of 
the United States, Mr. Bancroft, bears 
testimony to this magnanimous policy 
where he describes how “the Catholics 
took quiet possession, and religious liberty 
obtained a home —its only home in the 
wide world —at the humble village which 
bore the name of St. Mary’s. . . . The Ro- 
man Catholics who were oppressed by the 
laws of England were sure to find a peace- 
ful asylum in the quiet harbors of the 
Chesapeake, and there, too, Protestants 
were sheltered against Protestant intoler- 
ance.” * 

The authors of ‘*‘ The Catholic Church 
in the United States” refuse to give to 
the Calverts and their followers any credit 
for their principles of toleration :— 


To gain entrance to Lord Baltimore’s vast 
domains it was necessary to believe in the 
divinity of Christ; but if, even with this 
restriction, the conduct of the founders of 
Maryland is the object of so much eulogy in 
America, we must claim our right to hesitate 
in joining init... . When a State has the 
happiness of possessing unity of religion, and 
that religion the truth, we cannot conceive 
how the government can facilitate the division 
of creeds. Lord Baltimore had seen too well 
how the English Catholics were crushed by 
the Protestants as soon as they were the 
strongest and most numerous; he should have 


* Bancroft’s History of the United States, vol. i, @ 
vii. 
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foreseen that it would be so in Maryland, so 
that the English Catholics, instead of finding 
liberty in America, only changed their bond- 
age. Instead, then, of admiring the liberality 
of Lord Baltimore, we prefer to believe that 
he obtained his charter from Charles I. only 
on the formal condition of admitting Protes- 
tants on an equal footing with Catholics. 


It is difficult to conceive that these words 
were written in the United States of Amer- 
ica, by American citizens, in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. Itis 
fortunate for Catholicism that the saga- 
cious chiefs of the American hierarchy 
have not shared this regret that the Roman 
Catholic Church was not established in 
perpetuity as a local sect, instead of having 
become, by their wise policy, working 
freely in a free country, the most powerful 
religious community in one of the most 
prosperous nations of the world. Sup- 
posing that the founders of the republic 
had favored this idea of local sectarianism 
and that America had become a nation 
notwithstanding, would these historians, 
for the sake of preserving Catholic uni- 
formity in Maryland, willingly submit to 
arrest on crossing the Potomac at Har- 
per’s Ferry, because the State of Virginia 
required subscription to the Thirty-nine 
Articles? Would they like to read in the 
Philadelphia Ledger how a Quaker and 
his wife from Pennsylvania had been 
hanged by the Independents on Boston 
Common as the penalty of a little tour in 
Massachusetts, which Puritan State, un- 
der the policy they decry, now contains 
nearly three-quarters of a million of Cath- 
olics? Would they consider it agreeable 
for the summer crowds which throng the 
Newport beach to be forcibly baptized by 
immersion, according to the Rhode Island 
creed? 

It is the great glory of the Catholic 
Church in the United States that it has 
never been a persecuting body, and those 
blind guides who regret that in ner early 
days she did not vie with the colonizing 
Protestant sects in their intolerance must 
be Catholics of that retrograde type of 
mind who in Continental Europe have 
made Roman Catholicism synonymous 
with reaction, against the spirit of which 
the enlightened cardinal now at the head 
of the American hierarchy has waged at 
least one bold and successful fight. These 
regretful admirers of an intolerant exclu- 
siveness justify their sentiments by the 
sufferings undergone by the Maryland 
Catholics in consequence of Lord Balti- 
more’s liberal policy, but we believe that 
the present position in Christendom of 
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| the Catholic Church in America is in no 
small measure due to the generous tradi- 
tion of its earliest home in Maryland, “the 
cradle of civil and religious liberty,” and 
also that the harsh discipline of a century 
produced a sturdier race of faithful sons 
to uphold the Church in the young republic. 

“ Maryland was the abode of happiness 
and liberty,” says the venerable Bancroft ; 
“conscience was without restraint. A 
mild and liberal proprietary conceded 
every measure which the welfare of the 
colony required ; domestic union, increas- 
ing immigration, a productive commerce, 
a fertile soil which Heaven had richly fa- 
vored with rivers and deep bays, united 
to perfect the scene of colonial felicity.” * 
In order to further the interests of this 
settlement Lord Baltimore even urged 
Puritans of Massachusetts to migrate to 
Maryland, offering them lands, privileges, 
and religious freedom. There, in 1649, 
the Catholic majority of the General As- 
sembly of the colony passed the famous 
“ Act concerning Religion,” which Cardi- 
nal Gibbons, in contrast to our quoted 
utterance of his timorous fellow-citizens 
of the laity, describes as a “ noble statute,” 
and one “ which will reflect unfading glory 
on that State as long as liberty is cherished 
in the hearts of men.” ¢ It runs: — 


Whereas the enforcing of conscience in mat- 
ters of religion hath frequently fallen out to 
be of dangerous consequence in those com- 
monwealths where it has been practised, and 
for the more quiet and peaceable government 
of this province, and the better to preserve 
mutual love and unity amongst the inhabitants, 
no person whatsoever within this province 
professing to believe in Jesus Christ shall be 
anyways troubled or molested for his religion, 
nor in the free exercise thereof, nor anyways 
compelled to the belief or exercise of any other 
religion against his consent. 


If the grim and narrow religious tests 
of the New England governments be 
compared with the Maryland profession of 
Christianity, it will not be a matter of 
wonder that the Protestant historian we 
have quoted, himself a New Englander, 
declared that here “‘ Conscience was with- 
out restraint.” 

The same eminent writer proceeds to 
describe now the disfranchised friends of 
prelacy from Massachusetts, and the Pu- 
ritans from Virginia, were welcomed to 
equal liberty of conscience and political 
rights in Roman Catholic Maryland, and 
he tells the shameful story how, five years 
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later, when the Puritans gained the as- 
cendency in the colony, they had neither 
the gratitude to respect the rights of. the 
government by which they had been hos- 
pitably received, nor the magnanimity to 
continue the toleration which alone had 
enabled them to reside in Maryland. It 
was now the turn of the Puritan majority 
to pass “an act concerning religion,” 
which forbade liberty of conscience to be 
extended to “popery, prelacy, or licen- 
tiousness of opinion.” 

Nearly forty years later this contraband 
“prelacy ” became predominant, and in 
1692 the Assembly established the Angli- 
can Church in Maryland, erecting par- 
ishes throughout the colony, and levying 
a tax on all citizens for the support of the 
clergy; and in 1704 was passed “an act 
to prevent the increase of popery in the 
province,” which z#¢er alia enabled a child 
born of Catholic parents, on becoming a 
Protestant, to exact from its father in his 
lifetime the share of his property which 
would otherwise devolve upon it after his 
death. Roman Catholics henceforward 
for seventy years were only permitted to 
hear mass in their own: families within 
their own grounds. Subsequently the 
Assembly voted that Papists should pay 
double the tax levied upon Protestants, 
and oppression became so burdensome 
that Daniel Carroll, the father of the first 
American bishop, sailed to France to ne- 
gotiate with Louis XV. the emigration of 
the Maryland Catholics to Louisiana, but 
the Most Christian king declined the offer, 
having no ambition concerning his Missis- 
sippi domains, soon to be ceded to Spain. 

We must not pause to describe the small 
accession to the Catholic community by 
the arrival of a small band of Acadians 
after the deportation from Nova Scotia in 
1755 of the French peasant community, 
an episode which has been related with 
such picturesque pathos by Longfellow in 
“Evangeline,” that the equally distin- 
guished son of Harvard, Parkman, has 
suggested that the poet’s fancy mistook 
Acadia for Arcadia. Nor can we dwell 
upon the domestic life of the Marylanders, 
which, by reason of the manorial system 
established by the Calverts, was quasi- 
aristocratic in its character, and into which 
the penal laws had introduced conditions 
not unlike those to which the Catholic 
gentry in England submitted during the 
eighteenth century. 

The neighboring colony of Pennsyl- 
vania, which, like Maryland, was founded 
on a feudal basis, was the only other 
British settlement in which the Roman 








Catholic religion was tolerated before the 
Revolution. William Penn, in establish- 
ing his magnanimous code, not only acted 
according to the tolerant principles of the 
Society of Friends, but he was also de- 
sirous to adopt a policy acceptable to 
King James II., whose favor he enjoyed, 
and, the City of Brotherly Love having 
been laid out in 1683, we find that as early 
as 1686 the offices of the Church were 
celebrated in a wooden building, which 
stood on the site of what is now Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia. The German immi- 
gration to America is often spoken of as 
if it were entirely a phenomenon of this 
century, yet in 1757 the German Catholics 
in Philadelphia outnumbered those who 
spoke English, A remarkable relic of 
this period and region is a manuscript 
missal in duplicate, written in characters 
clearer than print by the Jesuit Father 
Schneider, who was too poor to buy mass- 
books from Europe, and the distance be- 
tween his mission stations was so great 
that he undertook the laborious task in 
order to lighten the load he had to carry as 
he tramped through the Delaware valley. 
At this time there were in Pennsylvania 
about three thousand “customers,” that 
is, adult Roman Catholic communicants, 
and in Maryland about ten thousand. 
The non-communicant Catholics under 
age are reckoned to have been about the 
same number in each colony. 

The settlement now known as the State 
of New York deserves a word of mention. 
When New Netherland was colonized the 
dominant party in Holland laid down in 
the charter that the Protestant religion as 
set forth by the Synod of Dort should be 
maintained by the Company. In 1664 
New York was captured by the British, 
and having passed into the hands of 
James, Duke of York and Albany (after 
whom the capital and the commercial port 
are named), a Roman Catholic governor 
was sent out from England in 1683. Cath- 
olic influence in the colony seems to have 
been only transient, as before the end of 
the century “there were only seven Pa- 
pists —or, at most, seven Papist families 
—in New York,” and in 1700 a law was 
passed declaring Jesuits and popish 
priests incendiaries and disturbers of the 
peace. Thenceforward until the Revolu- 
tion the history of the Catholic religion in 
New York is almosta blank. In 1741 a 
curious incident occurred. The negro 
slaves, who were a sixth of the then pop- 
ulation of twelve thousand, were accused 
of a conspiracy to burn the city and mas- 
sacre the inhabitants. The Reverend 
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John Ury was condemned, it is said un- 
justly, as one of the white leaders of the 
plot, and he was put to death chiefly on 
the ground that he was a Catholic priest, 
but to this day the doubt has never been 
cleared up whether he was a Romar eccle- 
siastic or a nonjuring Anglican divine. It 
is an interesting fact that eleven of the 
convicted negroes were burned at the 
stake, as it is the boast of the descend- 
ants of New England Puritans that in 
their neighboring colonies, though death 
was the penalty for every form of heresy 
—from Quakerism to witchcraft — the 
cord was the invariable capital instrument, 
and a recent writer has been severely 
criticised in America for having asserted 
that the progeny of the Pilgrim Fathers 
burned their witches.* 

Of the vicissitudes of the missionaries 
of Rome among the Indians in the Puritan 
settlements it is not our purpose to speak, 
as in New England prior to the Revolu- 
tion there was practically no Catholic 
population. Nor shall we attempt to de- 
scribe the position of the Church in the 
French and Spanish territories which are 
now included in the United States, inter- 
esting as it would be to show how the 
colonists of France and Spain, to say 
nothing of the Minorcans, Greeks, and 
Italians in Florida, helped to lay the foun- 
dations of the heterogeneous American 
nation. It may be mentioned that after 
the capitulation of Canada by France to 
Great Britain the free exercise of Catholic 
religion, secured to the Canadians by the 
Treaty of Paris, was extended to the in- 
habitants of the simultaneously ceded 
region which now includes northern Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wiscon- 
sin; but these settlements, as well as 
those on the Mississippi, were retained 
under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of 
Quebec. 

We have now approached the eve of the 
change of things, when America was 
about to become a nation. Forty yearson 
from the Declaration of Independence the 
history of the Catholic democracy of the 
United States, which commenced at that 
epoch, is identified with the life and office 
of the remarkable man who first among 
American citizens wore the mitre, and for 
the better understanding of his work and 
influence we must go back for some years 
and away from the Western Hemisphere 
while we briefly trace his early career. 

John Carroll, the future Archbishop of 


* Roman Catholicism in America. Livinc Acg, No* 
2373, P- 707. 
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Baltimore, was born in 1735 at Upper 
Marlborough, in the division of Maryland 
known as Prince George’s County, the 
name of which marks the setting up of the 
Protestant succession in the old country. 
His birthplace, a modest log cottage, still 
stands about half-way between Washing- 
ton and Chesapeake Bay. His father — 
Daniel Carroll — had early in the century, 
in spite of penal laws, migrated from Ire- 
land to Maryland, where some of his kin- 
dred had already settled. At the age of 
twelve he was sent to a Jesuit college at 
Bohemia, established by the Society not 
far from the frontier of Pennsylvania, so 
that refuge might be easy in the tolerant 
Quaker province in case of interference 
by the Maryland officials, and one of his 
fellow pupils here was his kinsman, 
Charles Carroll, who became famous as a 
signer of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. His stay at this missionary school 
was brief, as before his father’s death in 
1750 we find him already a student in the 
great seminary of St. Omer. In spite of 
their disabilities, the English Catholic 
families had at this period an advantage 
over their countrymen of the same rank 
in that, instead of undergoing the some- 
what rough and narrow training of the 
country gentleman of the Walpole era, - 
they were sent abroad, where, under the 
tuition of the most accomplished masters 
in Europe, they became conversant with 
the languages, the art, and the manners of 
the Continent. If the education of the 
Jesuits was polished and liberal as com- 
pared to that usually imparted to the un- 
travelled Englishman, the contrast must 
have been prodigious between the young 
colonist so brought up and his neighbors 
who had led patriarchal lives of isolation 
in the American plantations. Had John 
Carroll returned to the old homestead as 
a brilliant layman he doubtless would have 
been numbered with the leaders of the 
Revolution ; but another destiny awaited 
him. 

In French Flanders he remained for 
eight years, spending the last two at Wat- 
ten, a few miles from St. Omer, where 
was the novitiate of the English province 
of the order. He had decided to enter 
the Society of Jesus, and after his period 
of discipline at Watten he was sent on to 
the Jesuit college at Liége to prepare for 
the priesthood. In 1759 he was ordained, 
and while preparing for his final vows he 
occupied at St. Omer, and again at Liége, 
a chair of philosophy, and not till 1771 did 
he take the final vows ofa professed father. 

The Jesuit society had fallen on troub- 
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lous times, and it was in France, in 1762, 
that the first open attack was made on 
the order. The college of St. Omer was 
consequently expelled from French terri- 
tory and re-established at Bruges, on the 
invitation of the Austrian government. 
While Father Carroll was reorganizing 
the seminary, in 1771, he was selected by 
the superiors to make the tour of Europe 
with the son of Lord Stourton, and had 
they a more direct connection with our 
subject, we should be tempted to dwell on 
his letters, written from places which were 
soon to be the scene of the most momen- 
tous changes in the modern history of the 
world. At Rome, however, events were 
proceeding which gravely concerned the 
history of the Church in America, and the 
results of which to the present day are 
affecting one great Catholic community on 
the Western Continent. The young Jesuit 
priest, when he arrived on the banks of the 
Tiber with his pupil, found the order in 
the coldest shade of disfavor; its coming 
overthrow was publicly discussed, and 
lampoons on the society were openly sold 
in the streets of the Eternal City. His 
position must have been one of peculiar 
delicacy. The Roman priesthood in the 
British colonies was subject to the vicari- 
ate apostolic of England, and the person at 
the Vatican who exercised a controlling 
influence in all ecclesiastical appointments 
in Great Britain and her dependencies 
was Henry Stuart, Cardinal York, the 
arch-adversary of the Jesuits. Father 
Carroll, moreover, was on terms of close 
intimacy with many of the English Cath- 
olic families of ancient lineage. The 
Stourtons, whose son he was educating, 
the Arundells of Wardour, whose friend- 
ship for him may have arisen from the 
tradition that Lady Baltimore was a daugh- 
ter of their house, and the Welds of Lul- 
worth, under whose roof he was later to 
receive the highest commission of the 
Church, were Jacobites toa man. Cardi- 
nal York was then in the prime of life, 
and his active zeal against the Jesuits was 
the more redoubtable inasmuch as the 
Holy See recognized Charles Edward as 
king of England, though the story of Cul- 
loden was then a quarter of a century old. 

In 1773 Clement XIV. suppressed the 
Society of Jesus throughout the world by 
the famous brief “ Dominus ac Redemptor 
noster,” a docament with which all En- 
glishmen who take an interest in the 
British Empire ought to be familiar, see- 
ing that its far-reaching effects are still 
agitating the Province of Quebec and the 
Dominion of Canada generally. Father 
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Carroll repaired to Bruges, where he 
signed submission to the mandate when 
the commissaries of Maria Theresa came 
to take possession of the English college. 
The fathers were dispersed, their property 
seized, and John Carroll crossed over to 
England, where he retired to Wardour 
Castle, Lord Arundell, who was a count of 
the Holy Roman Empire, making a vain 
appeal to the Austrian government. It was 
not, however, a time for dignified retire- 
ment. Events were taking place in Amer- 
ica compared with which the dissolution 
of the Jesuits was insignificant, and in 
June, 1774, Father Carroll, bearing facul- 
ties as a secular priest, landed at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, from a vessel which was 
one of the last that cleared from England 
before the Revolution. He had left his 
native land a child of twelve, and not until 
his fortieth year did he rest again beneath 
the roof of his widowed mother. 

At the end of the previous year Bishop 
Challoner, the vicar apostolic of the Lon- 
don district, had notified to “ Messrs. the 
Missioners in Mariland and Pennsilvania,” 
the dissolution of the Society of Jesus, 
which had worked in the former province 
for a hundred and thirty-nine years, and it 
was on the eve of the Revolution that the 
Jesuit fathers accepted the brief and be- 
came secular priests. We have seen how 
the western territory, south of Canada, was 
made subject to the Bishop of Quebec un- 
der the Quebec Act, which declared the 
exercise of the Catholic faith in those re- 
gions free from the operation of the penal 
laws, and this enactment was considered 
by the Protestant colonies as one of the 
last wrongs done to them by the British 
government. “ We think,” protested the 
Continental Congress of 1774, “the legis- 
lature of Great Britain is not authorized 
to establish a religion fraught with san- 
guinary and impious tenets. The address 
in which the passage occurs was the work 
of John Jay, afterwards American minister 
in London, of whose interference on this 
occasion it has been said that “ all Canada 
would have been won but for the influence 
of John Jay’s bigoted address to the people 
of England, in ‘which the Canadians and 
their religion were assailed in the grossest 
terms.” It appears certain that the Prot- 
estant demonstration at New York, after 
the Quebec Act, drove a colony of Roman 
Catholic Highlanders from the Mohawk 
valley into Canada, and the loyalty of the 
Canadian Catholics was so great to the 
government which protected them, that 
the same bishop who censured a French 
priest for admitting to the sacraments 
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Canadians serving in the American army, | 


likewise reprimanded him for his courtesy 
in receiving at his house in Montreal the 
Rev. John Carroll. 

The leaders of the revolution soon rec- 
ognized that this was not a moment for 
sectarian jealousy and division. Father 
Carroll’s journey to Canada was for the 
purpose of urging the Canadians to remain 
neutral, a mission which he undertook at 
the request of the Continental Congress, 
early in 1776, which in little more than a 
year had learned wisdom. The great 
leader, who had the chief individual share 
in making the United States a nation, 
had given religious intolerance a lesson 
three months previously. On arriving in 
camp before Boston, after Lexington and 
Bunker Hill, General Washington found 
preparations being made for the celebra- 
tion of Gunpowder Plot —“ Pope Day,” 
as it was called in New England —and in 
Puritan Massachusetts the Virginian gen- 
tleman of Church of England tradition 
issued the following order ;: — 


As the commander-in-chief has been apprised 
of a design formed for the observance of that 
ridiculous and childish custom of burning the 
effigy of the pope, he cannot help expressing 
his surprise that there are officers and sol- 
diers in this army so void of common sense as 
not to see the impropriety of the step at this 
juncture, when we are soliciting the friendship 
and alliance of the people of Canada . 
when to be insulting their religion is so mon- 
strous as not to be suffered or excused. 


Neither the overtures of Washington 
nor any subsequent efforts diverted the 
allegiance ot the Canadians, but mean- 
while the Roman Catholics in the revolted 
colonies were displaying active zeal for 
the revolution, and now circumstances 
arose which were destined to establish 
their Church in an impregnable position 
in the new nation. Early in the war it 
became evident that the ultimate success 
of the colonists depended on their receiv- 
ing recognition from’some great European 
power, and the colonies, which a quarter 
of acentury before had given their sons 
and their treasure to wrest Canada from 
France, now turned to the French king to 
help them in denuding Engiand of her 
transatlantic possessions. French officers, 
like Lafayette, had already been leading 
the untrained levies of the Continental 
Congress, and at last Louis XVI. con- 
cluded a treaty of amity and commerce 
with the United States, thus formally rec- 
ognizing the new republic as an indepen- 
dent nation. French fleets were soon 
seen in American waters, and a French 
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army was welcomed on American soil. 
The missionaries of Rome had been 
barely tolerated in the limited districts of 
the colonies where they had labored ; now 
came Catholic chaplains of the foreign 
legations, the first diplomatic circle in the 
United States being entirely Catholic, and 
naval and military almoners celebrating 
mass on the men-of-war and in the camps 
and cities. The alliance of the French 
with the colonial revolutionists, which 
was one of the abetting causes of the 
downfall of the royal dynasty and the 
despoiling of the Church in France, be- 
came on the continent they liberated the 
foundation of the fabric of American 
Catholicism which in a century has 
grown to be the strongest and the most 
solid in Christendom. 

Complete religious liberty in the eman- 
cipated States was not secured in a day, 
nor in a generation, but there was a gen- 
eral feeling that the Church to which 
Lafayette and Vaudreuil belonged was 
not only socially and politically reputable, 
but also not antagonistic to American 
freedom. At first only in Maryland and 
Pennsylvania where liberty of conscience 
as we have seen was traditional, in Dela- 
ware which is geographically a portion of 
Maryland, and in George Washington’s 
native Virginia, were all civil rights with- 
out distinction or diminution extended to 
Catholics. In Connecticut and Georgia 
almost all restrictions were swept away. 
In Rhode Island the law denying tolera- 
tion to Catholics was expunged from the 
statute-book on the appearance of the 
French fleet off Newport. New Jersey 
made the profession of a Protestant faith 
the test of holding office. Massachusetts 
granted liberty of conscience, but permit- 
ted the support of Protestant worship out 
of the taxes. New York, in spite of the 
liberal efforts of Gouverneur Morris and 
Philip Livingstone, imposed conditions 
which virtually excluded Catholics from 
the legislature. New Hampshire enacted 
that the members of its House of Repre- 
sentatives should be Protestants, a pro- 
vision which, we believe, is still on the 
statute-book ; and the two Carolinas like- 
wise imposed a Protestant test. Great as 
was the advantage given to Roman Cathol- 
icism by the Revolution and the French 
alliance, it is none the less certain that 
the faith which is now professed by the 
most powerful religious community in the 
Union had not a fair start with the creeds 
of other denominations at the birth of the 
new nation. 

The Tory party made great efforts to 
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excite the old anti-Catholic prejudice | Cornwallis and the British army to the 


against the American cause, and, because 
the French chaplains in New England 
were now permitted to celebrate mass and 
to parade the streets in religious proces- 
sions, the United Empire Loyalists 
taunted the Puritans that, just as popery 
was recognized in Canada, it was now as 
much established in their States as any 
other religion. On the other hand, the 
British government hoped to draw some 
of the Catholics in the revolted colonies 
into the military service of the king. It 
was accordingly proposed to raise a reg- 
iment of Roman Catholic volunteers, 
which, as no Papist could hold a commis- 
sion in his Majesty’s forces, was officered 
by Protestants. The attempt was not 
very successful, and the “ Black-lists ” of 
Tory loyalists in Maryland and Pennsy]l- 
vania are said to contain remarkably few 
Catholic names. The clergy showed un- 
swerving fidelity to the revolution, the 
German priests, as well as those who were 
born in America, and even the small num- 
ber of British birth who might easily have 
left the country by entering the English 
lines, clung to the cause of the colonists. 
Indeed, the United States owed the pos- 
session of the Far West in great measure 
to the good offices of a Catholic priest. 
The vast territory north-west of the Ohio, 
which was known as the Illinois country, 
was by the Quebec Act part of Canada. 
England had never recognized, nor did 
the Continental Congress recognize, the 
claims of any of the States to it, and it 
.was reduced to the authority of the re- 
public chiefly by the influence of Father 
Gibault, who had worked among the In- 
dians for a dozen years, and who, strange 
to say, was a French Canadian by birth. 
By this time the first official recognition 
of the Catholic Church had been made by 
the American government. In July, 1779, 
the French envoy, M. Gerard, issued an 
invitation to the president and members 
of the Continental Congress sitting at 
Philadelphia, as follows: “ Monsieur, 
vous étes prié de la part du Ministre 
Plénipotentiaire de France, d’assister au 
Te Deum qu’il fera chanter dimanche 4 
de ce mois 4 midi dans la chapelle catho- 
lique neuve pour célébrer l’anniversaire 
de l’Indépendance des Etats-Unis de 
Amérique.” Two years later the same 
minister invited Congress, the Supreme 
Executive Council, and the Assembly of 
Pennsylvania to hear another sermon from 
his chaplain, Pére Séraphin Bandol, who 
had preached on the former occasion, in 





thanksgiving for the surrender of Lord |! 





combined forces of the United States and 
France at Yorktown. 

The close of the war marks an impor- 
tant period in the history of the Church 
in the United States. The old vicar 
apostolic of the London district had died 
early in 1781, and his successor, Mon- 
signor Talbot, was evidently, in spite of 
penal laws, first an Englishman and then 
a Catholic, as he declined all intercourse 
with a country which he considered in a 
state of rebellion, and declared he would 
exercise no jurisdiction init. Theclergy 
in Maryland and Pennsylvania, who for 
the most part had been members of the 
recently suppressed Society of Jesus, had 
much diffidence in approaching the Holy 
See. At last, after the peace, Father Car- 
roll and four of his colleagues, represent- 
ing different districts, met at Whitemarsh 
and drew up a petition in the name of the 
“missionary priests residing in the thir- 
teen United States of America,” praying 
the sovereign pontiff to confirm as su- 
perior the vicar-general, who had been 
appointed by Bishop Challoner, with 
powers to administer the sacrament of 
confirmation and to perform other essen- 
tial functions. Dr. Carroll’s letter to the 
Propaganda, which accompanied the me- 
morial, was the first of the series of 
statesmanlike documents which the lead- 
ers of the Church in America have from 
time to time addressed to the Vatican. 
“ You are not ignorant,” he writes, “ that 
in these United States our religious sys- 
tem has undergone a revolution, if pos- 
sible, more extraordinary than our political 
one,” and he sets forth with great skill 
how along with toleration of all Christian 
creeds there exists a strong jealousy of 
any semblance of foreign jurisdiction. 
While Father Carroll was pleading that 
the Church in America must be adminis- 
tered locally by Americans, his friend, 
Benjamin Franklin, the envoy of the re- 
public at Versailles, was intriguing with 
the nuncio for its subjection to the Gal- 
lican Church by the appointment of a 
superior nominated by the court of France, 
but his diplomacy was disavowed by Con- 
gress, and the Church in America just 
escaped being involved in the disaster of 
the French Revolution. Finally, in June, 
1784, Father Carroll was appointed pre- 
fect apostolic in the United States, the 
name attached to the seal of the desig- 
natory decree being one which in another 
person has been distinguished in our gen- 
eration, Cardinal Antonelli. Thus was 
established in national independence the 
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American branch of the Catholic Church, 
but, though a term was put to English 
jurisdiction, it should be noted that the 
far north and north-west -still remained 
within the diocese of Quebec, and the 
American territory near Louisiana which 
was now Spanish, was administered by 
the Bishop of Santiago de Cuba. 

Dr. Carroll’s utterances from the first 
days of the organization of the Church 
struck a keynote of liberality and fearless- 
ness which is still heard in the voices of 
his successors. In his controversy with 
one Wharton, formerly a Jesuit of Mary- 
land, he declares that “it never was our 
doctrine that salvation can be obtained 
only by those actually in the communion 
of the Church ;”’andin a letterto an Irish 
Capuchin in connection with the contro- 
versy he writes with remarkable boldness 
upon the character of the late Pope Clem- 
ent XIV.: “ You think I was mistaken in 
attributing to him a time-serving policy. 
. . » May God have mercy on his soul! 
but whatever allowance charity may wish 
for him, the pen of impartial history will 
not join you in attributing to his public 
conduct the virtue of benevolence;” and 
he adds that from his personal observation 
in Rome he considers that the holy fa- 
ther’s behavior to the Jesuits was irrec- 
oncilable even with common humanity 
and the plainest principles of justice.” 
Again, he expresses a wish that the liturgy 
might be said in English for the benefit of 
the poor people and negroes unable to 
read. Be it remembered that these were 
not the expressions of an ambitious sepa- 
ratist about to lead a schism, but were the 
sentiments of the devoted priest whose 
recent appointment as superior of the 
Church in his native land was the first of 
a series of marks of supreme confidence 
conferred upon him by the Holy See. 

The prefect countie was not satisfied 
with his position of dependence on the 
Propaganda. “ We form,” he writes, “ not 
a fluctuating body of laborers in Christ’s 
vineyard, but a permanent body of na- 
tional clergy.” He tells Cardinal Anto- 
nelli that the American people will not 
endure the interference of any foreign 
potentate, and that the Catholics must be 
permitted to nominate their own superior, 
subject of course to the pleasure of the 
Holy See. His “ Relation on the State of 
Religion in the United States,” which he 
drew up for the information of the Propa- 
ganda, is a most interesting document. 
Maryland contained about sixteen thou- 
sand Catholics, (of whom three thousand 
were slaves, “of African origin, called 
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negroes”); Pennsylvania about seven 
thousand, nearly all white. In Maryland, 
the heads of Catholic families were for the 
most part planters; in the neighboring 
state they were nearly all farmers, except 
the merchants and mechanics living in 
Philadelphia. In the other English-speak- 
ing localities the Catholics were scattered 
and destitute of all religious ministry, ex- 
cept in the State of New York, where 
there were about fifteen hundred of them. 
The city of New York was in reality then, 
what it now unduly assumes to be, the 
capital of the United States. It was the 
seat of Congress and the residence of the 
foreign envoys. The first Catholic church 
in New York was built by the instrumen- 
tality of the French consul-general, De 
Crévecceur, and the Spanish minister ob- 
tained leave to build a legation chapel, the 
chaplain of which, Father O’Connell, from 
the Dominican Hospital at Bilboa, was 
probably the first Irish priest to settle in 
the United States. 

We must pass over the incidents attend- 
ing Dr. Carroll’s first ministry at Balti- 
more, the jealousies roused against the 
old members of the Jesuit order, the at- 
tempts to colonize the West, and the 
effects of immigration after the peace, 
which brought in large numbers of Ger- 
man Catholics. The letters of the prefect 
apostolic supply a vivid record of life in 
the early days of the young nation, The 
hardships of the clergy were severe, their 
isolation was intense; how modest their 
stipends may be judged from that of their 
superior, who received £210 a year. One 
privation of the priests, however, which 
Dr. Carroll describes to Archbishop Troy 
of Dublin in an appeal for laborers, would 
not, it is to be feared, move to pity the 
heart of the Cardinal Archbishop of West- 
minster of the present day. “ Hardships 
of every kind,” he says, “and particularly 
great scarcity of wine, must be borne with. 
Sobriety in drink is expected from clergy- 
men to a great degree. That which in 
Europe would be esteemed no more than 
a cheerful enjoyment of a friendly com- 
pany would be regarded here in our clergy 
as an unbecoming excess.” 

It became more and more evident that 
the appointment of a bishop was of ab- 
solute necessity. Refractory priests, men 


of indocile mind, the offspring of times of 
revolution, who chafe under ecclesiastical 
discipline, took advantage of the fact that 
the superior was a missionary function- 
ary, subject to the Propaganda at Rome, 
and appealed to the new-born patriotism 
of Americans, which was all-jealous of 
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foreign jurisdiction. Once again Father 
Carroll petitioned the holy father, who in 
1788 gave directions for the election of a 
bishop by the priesthood. The choice 
fell on the prefect apostolic, with only one 
dissentient voice; and, in November, 
1789, Pius VI. issued under the seal of 
the Fisher’s ring the bull erecting the see 
of Baltimore, the centenary of which de- 
cree was the occasion of the great celebra- 
tion last winter. 

Once more John Carroll crossed the 
Atlantic, and in the summer of 1790, at 
the hands of the venerable Bishop Walmes- 
ley, the vicar apostolic of England, he 
received episcopal consecration in the 
chapel of Lulworth Castle, when the book 
of the Gospels was held over his shoul- 
ders by the son of his host, who was later 
to be known as Cardinal: Weld. It was 
right and fitting that the great English- 
speaking branch of the Roman Church 
should in the day of small things receive 
its apostolic succession in its mother land. 
Spain, whose explorers first set up on 
American soil the emblem of the Church’s 
faith, might have obtained this honor, 
since it was by the hands of the Spanish 
envoy that the decisive petition to the 
Holy See was conveyed. France, whose 
missionaries had planted the Catholic re- 
ligion throughout the continent, from the 
St. Lawrence to the Mississippi, had, as 
we have seen, aided the recognition of 
the Church by the newly born nation, but 
in the year of grace 1790 France was 
amply occupied with her domestic con- 
cerns. Just at the moment when the 
- designate father of the American episco- 
pate was being welcomed beneath the 
hospitable Dorsetshire roof-tree, Lafay- 
ette, who had no little share in the events 
of which this was the consummation, was 
likewise engaged in ecclesiastical ceremo- 
nial, Over in Paris an altar had been 
reared in the Champ de Mars on the 
anniversary of the capture of the Bastille, 
and there the hero of Yorktown waved 
his sword while Louis Seize swore fealty 
to the Revolutionary constitution, after 
mass said, for the last time in his 
chequered career, by Charles Maurice de 
Talleyrand, Bishop of Autun. 
better that the ordering of America’s first 
prelate should be in the quiet retreat of 
an English manor, though it is strange 
that the democratic Catholicism of the 
United States should have received its 
episcopal seal in a home of that English 
Catholic gentry which was even then 
willing to suffer and to sacrifice for a 
lost cause of absolutism. 


It was | 
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We have described with some detail the 
circumstances of the foundation of the 
hierarchy because it was the turning 
point of the destiny of Roman Catholi- 
cism in the United States. Had the 
Church in America not been established 
upon a national basis, had it remained as 
a missionary organization administered by 
a camarilla of foreigners in Italy, not only 
would it never have approached its pres- 
ent position of power, but it would have 
always been regarded as an alien institu- 
tion, and the millions of Catholic immi- 
grants who have peopled and fertilized the 
continent could never have been assimi- 
lated with the nation. From the conse- 
cration of the first bishop onwards the 
history of the Church in Americais the 
history of the American people, and a 
mere sketch of the records of any one of 
the greater dioceses would alone fill a vol- 
ume. We must, therefore, content our- 
selves with a rapid view of the vicissitudes 
and progress of the Church in the century 
which has followed the first investment of 
an American citizen with the episcopal 
purple. 

The year 1790, which had begun with 
a public acknowledgment by General 
Washington of the patriotic part which the 
Catholics had taken in the accomplish- 
ment of the Revolution, ended with an 
exhortation by the bishop on his home- 
coming to his people “ to preserve in their 
hearts a warm charity and forbearance 
toward every other denomination of Chris- 
tians.” The next year the Holy See put 
the whole of the United States, including 
all the French and Spanish settlements in 
the West, under the jurisdiction of the 
Bishop of Baltimore, and now succeeded 
a period of difficulty. The Catholic 
Church in America was, and still is, as 
heterogeneous in its composition as the 
American nation, and had it not in the 
early days of the republic been guided and 
governed by patriotic leaders, both the 
Church and the nation might have split up 
into communities as separate and unsym- 
pathetic as are the populations of Quebec 
and Ontario. There were French priests 
exiled by the Revolution (Chateaubriand 
came over with one shipload of them), 
who brought with them the reactionary 
traditions of the ancient régime, and 
looked with longing eyes to the ecclesias- 
tical system in Canada; there was a grow- 
ing German population in several states 
who declared that Bishop Carroll’s juris- 
diction did not extend to their nationality. 
The bishop was both firm and conciliatory. 
He nominated a German as his coadjutor, 
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who did not, however, live to be conse- 
crated, but he brought the separatists to 
complete submission, and before the end 
of the century the Court of Common Pleas 
of Pennsylvania, in a leading case, gave a 
civil sanction to his authority. 

The new century opened with the first 
episcopal consecration in the United 
States, when Dr. Leonard Neale, a Mary- 
lander, descended from a maid-of-honor of 
the queen who gave her name to his 
native State, was made coadjutor to the 
Bishop of Baltimore. Three years later, 
in the same pro-cathedral, Bishop Carroll 
officiated at another interesting ceremony 
when he “joined in holy matrimony, 
jerome Bonaparte, brother of the first 
consul of France, and Elizabeth Patterson, 
daughter of William Patterson, Esq., of 
the City of Baltimore.” One of the best- 
known inhabitants of the monumental city 
to-day is a grandson of the king of West- 
phalia by this marriage, and an inheritor 
of the unmistakable Napoleonic cast of 
features. The first consul had already 
that year taken a step of great moment to 
the Catholic Church in America when, on 
the retrocession of Louisiana by Spain to 
France, he had forthwith transferred that 
territory to the United States. This ac- 
cession to his jurisdiction was an addi- 
tional motive for the bishop to urge the 
Holy See to create new dioceses. Pius 
VII. had consulted an American priest 
upon Bishop Carroll’s projects when he 
went to Paris to crown Miss Patterson’s 
brother-in-law, but it was not till 1808 that 
bulls were issued for the erection of the 
sees of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
and Bardstown, which last see included 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and the north-west 
region. The nominees for Boston and 
Bardstown were Frenchmen, and for the 
other two dioceses Irishmen. All of them 
were consecrated at Baltimore, except the 
Bishop of New York, but Father Con- 
canen, the Dominican priest designated for 
that see, received his episcopal orders at 
Rome, where he resided, and died in 1810 
at Napies, where he had been delayed by 
the blockade of the Mediterranean ports. 
He was to have been the bearer of the 
archiepiscopal pallium to Dr. Carroll, who 
had now been named metropolitan of the 
United States, and it was eventually 
brought to Baltimore by the British min- 
ister a few months before Congress de- 
clared war against Great Britain. 

The last days of the aged archbishop 
were full of anxiety. The British fleet 
was in Chesapeake Bay and in the Poto- 
mac; Washington was burnt; Baltimore, 
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where the first American cathedral was 
rising, was invested by the English troops, 
and the Holy See chose this moment for 
imposing upon the see of New York asub- 
ject of George III. The venerable father 
of the hierarchy was, however, contented 
in the knowledge that the difficulties of 
the Church in his native land were due 
chiefly to its flourishing increase, and a 
bishop was given to Louisiana almost at 
the moment of the battle of New Orleans. 
The last year of John Carroll’s life was 
cheered by the restoration by the pope of 
his beloved Jesuit order, which he had 
entered more than sixty years before, at a 
time when the prospects of Catholicism in 
the British settlements seemed well-nigh 
hopeless. When he died, in 1815, the 
revolted colonies had become one of the 
great powers of the earth, and within the 
land, from Boston Bay to the Gulf of 
Mexico, the Catholic Church was a living 
and vigorous organization. Of the patri- 
arch of the American Church his illustrious 
successor in the see of Baltimore — Car- 
dinal Gibbons — has well said that 


He did not wish the Church to vegetate as 
a delicate exotic plant; he wished it to become 
a sturdy tree, deep-rooted in the soil, to grow 
with the growth and bloom with the develop- 
ment of the country, inured to its climate, 
braving its storms and invigorated by them. 
Knowing as he did the mischief bred by na- 
tional rivalries, his aim was that the clergy 
and people, no matter from what country they 
sprung, should be thoroughly identified with 
theland in which their lot is cast, that they 
should stuly its laws and political constitu- 
tion, and be in harmony with its spirit; in a 
word, that they should become as soon as pos- 
sible assimilated to the social body in all 
things appertaining to the domain of civil life. 


In no part of the United States has the 
growth of the Roman Catholic Church 
been so remarkable as in New England, 
where, till after the Revolution, lingered 
the spirit which in the previous century 
had applauded the Puritan Governor En- 
dicott, when he cut from the British flag 
the St. George’s cross “as a popish sym- 
bol savoring of superstition, and not to be 
countenanced by Christian men.” The 
French alliance and other causes produced 
such a change in sentiment, that when 
Bishop Carroll visited Boston in 1791 he 
was publicly and privately entertained by 
Protestant societies and individuals. Nev- 
ertheless at the end of the century, when 
President Adams was contributing to the 
building of the first Catholic church in 
New England, following Washington’s 
example in Philadelphia, Boston contained 
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only two hundred and ten Roman Catho- 
lics. At the present day there are two 
hundred and twenty-five thousand Catho- 
lics among the four hundred thousand in- 
habitants of the Puritan capital. Yet this 
prodigious change is not more amazing 
than others in the United States which 
have been instrumental in causing the in- 
crease of the national population, and with 
it the growth of Catholicism. For example, 
a visitor to the Centennial Congress last 
November might have entered the cars at 
Baltimore any evening after dinner, and 
have heard mass in Boston Cathedral the 
next morning; whereas Bishop Carroll, 
writing from the former city in 1803, says 
that by starting thence at the beginning 
of September he hopes to reach Boston a 
few days before a ceremony fixed for 
Michaelmas. 

An ingenious American priest has sug- 
gested that the rise of Roman Catholicism 
in New England was the logical conse- 
quence of the Revolution, inasmuch as the 
proclamation of man’s natural rights in- 
volved the overthrow of the whole theo- 
logical structure which the Calvinistic 
theologians built upon the corner stone of 
man’s “total depravity;” the Puritans, 
therefore, in signing the Declaration of 
Independence, signed their own death 
warrant. The weak point in this philo- 
sophic theory is the fact that two genera- 
tions passed away after the Revolution 
before Roman Catholicism gained an ex- 
tensive domain in Puritan territory. As 
late as 1822 Mr. Jefferson wrote: “I trust 
there is not a young man now born in the 
United States who will not die a Uni- 
tarian;” and it is an interesting study, 
though this is not the place for it, to trace 
how the stern faith of the Pilgrim Fathers 
gave way to the cultured Arianism of 
Massachusetts, which, after a long reign 
among the most highly educated commu- 
nity in America, is in turn being dethroned 
by less barren creeds. The early devel- 
opment of the Catholic Church in New 
England must be ascribed to the more 
practical cause of immigration, though it 
is true that the founder of Roman Cathol- 
icism in New England was a Congrega- 
tional minister who became a Sulpician 
priest just a hundred years ago. Father 
Thayer never attained to the episcopate, 
and the first bishop of Boston was Dr. 
Cheverus, who so slightly divested himself 
of his own nationality that he finally died 
Cardinal Archbishop of Bordeaux. 

In 1820 the Roman Catholics in the 
United States numbered about three hun- 
dred thousand, which is now the Catholic 
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| population of at least three cities in the 
Union. In ten years from 1810 they had 
doubled, the general peace in Europe hav- 
ing stimulated emigration, and they were 
now about one-thirtieth of the whole na- 
tion. From that time onwards the history 
of the Church in America is a record of 
swift and steady progress, and, though the 
results are of stupendous importance to 
the world and to Christendom, the details 
of the story are perhaps of local rather 
than of general interest. New sees were 
erected, provinces created, councils and 
synods summoned, seminaries founded, 
and religious orders established, so that 
as the stream of immigration increased, 
and the growing population opened up 
the vast continent, the needs of the new 
comers were provided for. The record is 
not always one of peace; lawless demon- 
stration is a frequent incident in the life 
of young communities, and half a century 
ago was the centre of a period during 
which the rising strength of Roman Ca- 
tholicism provoked violent opposition in 
certain cities, notably Philadelphia and 
Boston, when converts were stormed and 
churches burnt, not without bloodshed. 
Nor was the Church always free from 
domestic dissension; a new population 
in the sudden enjoyment of republican 
freedom would naturally chafe against all 
discipline, and priests as well as people 
sometimes for a season displayed impa- 
tience of authority, but no successful 
schism was ever accomplished. 

It would be impossible here to com- 
memorate even by name all the fathers of 
the American Church who carried on the 
tradition left them by Archbishop Carroll. 
There was Bishop England, the first 
Bishop of Charleston, who from the out- 
set of his labors in the slave states was 
marked as the ablest prelate of his day, 
and is still remembered as “the light of 
the American hierarchy.” There was 
Bishop Dubois, the third incumbent of 
the see of New York, who, strangely 
enough, was a schoolfellow of Robes- 
pierre and Camille Desmoulins, a brave 
old Frenchman who, waging war against 
the trustee system in the administration 
of the churches, was threatened at the age 
of eighty with the loss of his stipend, and 
replied, “Gentlemen, you may vote me a 
salary or not; I need little; I can live in 
a basement or a garret, but whether I 
come up from my basement or down from 
my garret, .I shall still be your bishop.” 
Dr. Hughes, his successor, was the first 
Archbishop of New York, and was such a 
conspicuous figure in American public 
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life that, prior to the war with Mexico, | 
the Cabinet at Washington urged him to | 
accept the post of minister to that country, 
and towards the end of his life he accepted | Germans landed in America and only one 
a temporary mission to France during the | hundred and one thousand Irish. The 
war of secession. It was his successor,| proportion of Catholics among the Irish 
Archbishop McCloskey, who was the first | immigrants is about seven-eighths; their 
American citizen to be invested with a| proportion among the Germans depends on 
cardinal’s hat. Then there was Arch-| the provinces from which in a given year 
bishop Kenrick, the sixth in the see of | the immigrants come, and varies from one- 
Baltimore, whose finished scholarship did fifth toone-half of the total number. The 
not make him the less efficient to rule the | Catholic population never lost ground, and 


Germans : but in the next decade a change 
took place, and accordingly in 1854 we find 
that two hundred and twenty thousand 











diocese of Philadelphia before his eleva- 
tion to the primacy in the troublous period 
we have mentioned. The funeral of his 
predecessor, Archbishop Eccleston, was 
followed by the president of the United 
States and his Cabinet, at the very time 
when the prime minister of England — 
Lord John Russell—was passing his | 
Papal Aggression Bill. One word of| 
mention should be made of John Fitzpat- 
rick, the young New Englander who was 
consecrated a boy-bishop, and who, not 
long before his premature death, when the 
news came of the firing on Fort Sumter, 
was the first of the Boston clergy to order 
that all the churches should be kept open 
for prayers for the Union. The civil war 


was a trying experience for the Catholic 
Church, but though “ Maryland, my Mary- 
land!” was the rallying cry of the South, 


and though Catholic and Protestant on 
either side of Mason and Dixon’s line 
forgot all distinction of creed, fighting for 
the North or for the South, the integrity 
of the Church was never harmed, and, the 
year after the peace, Archbishop Spalding 
presided over the Second Plenary Coun- 
cil of Baltimore, which was said to have 
been the largest synodical gathering since 
the Council of Trent. 

The history of Catholicism in the United 
States during the last two generations is 
most effectively expressed in figures. In 
1830 there were nearly half a million Cath- 
olics in a population of thirteen millions, 
By 1840 their numbers had doubled, while 
the population had increased only to sev- 
enteen millions, the proportion of Roman 
Catholics to the entire population having 
risen from x, to yy. Before the next dec- 
ade closed the Irish famine had occurred, 
which was the chief cause of the enormous 
accession of two millions of Roman Cath- 
olic inhabitants, and the three million | 
American adherents of the Church in| 
1850 constituted one-eighth of the total | 
population. During those ten years the | 
immigration into the United States was 
composed annually of about two hundred 
thousand Irish and about eighty thousand 





now, in 1890, the lowest estimate of its 
numbers is nine millions, the highest esti- 
mate twelve millions, in a total population 
of nearly sixty-five millions. The next 
census of the United States will determine 
all conjectures, but meanwhile it is safe to 
consider that the Roman Catholics num- 
ber one-sixth of the inhabitants of the re- 
public. 

This enormous growth of the Catholic 
population in America is not exclusively 
due to immigration. Other causes of the 
increase are the annexation of territories, 
such as Florida, Texas, and California, the 
scattered inhabitants of which were for 
the most part Catholic; conversions ; and 
the multiplying of families. The last of 
these alone is numerically of importance. 
A considerable number of Protestants of 
influence have become Catholic, aad no 
less than three archbishops and seven 
bishops of the American hierarchy in the 
last fifty years were born in other creeds; 
moreover, in the days when the echo of the 
Oxford movement was borne across the 
Atlantic there occurred the strange case 
of an Anglican prelate, Bishop Ives, of 
North Carolina, divesting himself of his 
episcopal office, and becoming a layman 
in the Church of Rome. It is, however, 
certain that the defections of immigrants 
have been overwhelmingly more numerous 
than the conversions. For example, at 
the end of the decade in which we have 
seen that two millions of Irish people 
landed in America, the increase of Roman 
Catholics in the country amounted to 
about two millions, It must be remem- 
bered that during the period there was 
also a large immigration of German Cath- 
olics, and, moreover, a large family in- 
crease both among the immigrants and 
the Catholic population already in the 
country. It is impossible to calculate the 
number of those who fell away from the 
Church in the period, but they probably 
amounted to at least a million. Admira- 
ble as the organization of the Roman 
Catholic Church is, the sudden accession 
to the American nation after the famine 
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in Ireland and the revolution in Germany 


could not have been foreseen, and the | 


Church in the United States doubtless 
lost many of her children, not from any 
defect in her marvellous machinery, but 


from a lack of laborers needed at a time | 
It requires all the re-| 


of high pressure. 
sources of the most energetic branch of 


the most active organization in the world | 


to maintain a condition of preparedness 
for the incessant growth of the Catholic 
population. “ Messis quidem multa, ope- 
rarii autem pauci” is a complaint often 
uttered by the fathers of the American 
Church. Yet the thirty missioners of 
1790 have in 1890 as successors more than 
eight thousand priests, working under the 
direction of fourteen archbishops and sev- 
enty-three suffragans, while, to the end 
that the new generation may be served 
by a national priesthood less dependent 
than heretofore on alien aid, there are over 
two thousand seminarists of the youth of 
America training for holy orders in the 
Church. 

The priesthood in the United States is 
at present drawn from every nation of 
Europe, not only because the immigrant 
flocks in their first days in a strange land 
need pastors of their own race, but also 
for the reason that, in a country where 
material prosperity is held to be the chief 
aim of life, popular sentiment gives little 
encouragement to the following of unlu- 
crative professions, whether clerical or 
secular. A growing proportion of the 
clergy is, however, of American birth, and 
the national feeling, which we found in the 


earliest days of the commonwealth jealous | 


of all foreign interference in the affairs of 
the Church, will in time establish an 
almost exclusively homeborn priesthood. 
rhis same patriotic sentiment, which is 
the most striking and the most potent 
characteristic in the American nation, has 
for years been swiftly assimilating the 
myriad hordes of immigrants which have 
peopled the continent. Much is now 
heard of the Irish vote, and of the gross 
offences and servile acts which each of 
the political parties in the republic is 
willing to commit to purchase its favor ; 
much is said of the wonderful phenome. 
non now presented in the United States, 
where New York and Chicago rank after 
Berlin as the most populous German 
cities in the world. Fifty years hence 
there will be no Irish vote to reckon with, 
and the chief trace of the Germans in the 
great commercial centres will be found in 
the patronymics of the inhabitants. The 
American nation will have become so vast 
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that the immigrant stream, however 
strong, will be overwhelmed in it; and 
New York, with its half German popula- 
|tion and its wholly Irish administration, 
| men now born may live to see an American 
city. Considering the relative numbers 
of the new-comers and of the earlier set- 
tlers, the progress of the process of assim- 
ilation has been amazing. It was for this 
reason that at the outset we emphasized 
the importancegof the immigration which 
was on the eve of taking place fifty years 
|ago. The immigrants of that period were 
often peasants, poor, ignorant, and super- 
stitious ; their descendants are citizens of 
the most intelligent of modern nations, 
whose tendencies are sceptical rather than 
credulous ; they are members of a com- 
munity in which poverty has no place, save 
in the cities where strangers congregate. 
The chief result, then, of the influx and 
increase of Catholic population in the 
United States is that for the first time in 
the history of Christendom we find the 
Roman Catholic religion professed by a 
great democracy, speaking the dominant 
language of the earth, inhabiting a conti- 
nent of boundless resources, forming a 
| powerful section of the foremost in pros- 
perity among the nations. In past ages, 
|no doubt, it is true that entire peoples 
adhered to the Catholic faith, but the most 
favorable example in history cannot be 
compared with the free and enlightened 
| democracy of America, and in vain in the 
| present day do we look on the continent 
of Europe for any such alliance between 
the Church and the people. 

If the fathers of the hierarchy were men 
prone to reaction and timorous, the branch 
of the Church they govern would be a 
| select and attenuated body, and Roman 

Catholicism in the United States would be 
a subject of no greater importance to the 
world at large than that of clericalism in 
| Belgium. But the Church in America is 
| happy in having at its head a great states- 
}man, Cardinal Gibbons’s achievement at 
ithe Vatican, when, the youngest member 
of the Sacred College, he induced the 
| Holy See to go back upon its decision 
| condemning the Knights of Labor, is well 
| known in. this country. The aphorism of 
| Cardinal Manning, which he quoted to the 
| Sacred Congregation, to the effect that in 
'the future era the Church will have to 
| deal, not with potentates, but with peoples, 
is the keynote of his own public policy. 
We have before us two works from the 
pen of the Cardinal-Archbishop of Balti- 
more. The brief quotations we have 
| already made from “ Faith of our Fathers ” 
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are typical of the spirit of liberality which 
characterizes all the acts and utterances of 
this eminent Churchman. The book is 
an exposition of Catholic doctrine, but the 
generous and even affectionate tone as- 
sumed towards Christians outside the} 
Church is very remarkable in a dogmatic 
treatise. The only serious flaw we have | 
found in the book is one which is prob- | 
ably the result of its extraordinary popu-| 
larity, which has necessitated the issue of | 
new editions with too great rapidity for 
revision. The copy before us, published 
in 1887, is of the one hundred and fifty- 
fifth thousand, and the two hundredth 
thousand has, we believe, been called for. 
The section to which we take exception is 
“On the Relative Morality of Catholic 
and Protestant Countries,” and was evi- 
dently written in reply to some intemperate 
Protestant controversialist whose argu- 
ments do not deserve the perpetuation 
which the cardinal gives to them. We 
will only say that, even if criminal statis- 
tics of 1864 had any pertinence to-day, 
Cardinal Gibbons is the last prelate in 
Christendom to hold up to his people the 
condition of France under the Second 
Empire as a favorable example in morals. 

In this persuasive manual, which is 
described as “ta plain exposition and vin- 
dication of the Church founded by our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” there is no mention of 
the cognate subjects of relics and of mod- 
ern miracles, though the book is exhaus- 
tive in other respects. The silence is 
significant. We know not what is the 
personal belief of the Archbishop of Balti- 
more in this regard, but. we do know that 
he is alive to the fact that what might be 
an aid to the faith of the women of one 
country, or of the peasantry of another, 
might prove to be a stumbling-block to 
the practical people of America with their 
rational tendency of mind. Cardinal Gib- 
bons is a not unworthy follower of the 
opportunist apostle who wrote to the 
Roman colonists on the Gulf of Corinth, 
“Omnia mihi licent, sed non omnia expe- 
diunt.” 

The other volume is one of the most 
striking books ever written by a high 
dignitary of the Church of Rome. “Our 
Christian Heritage,” which is dedicated to 
the memory of John Carroll, on the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the foundation of 


| ‘evangelical Christianity.” 





the hierarchy, is not a polemical work : — 
It does not aim at vindicating the claims of 
the separated branches of Christianity. . . . 


It has nothing to say against any Christian 
denomination that still retains faith in at least | 
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the divine mission of Jesus Christ. On the 
contrary, I am glad to acknowledge that most 
of the topics discussed have often found, and 
still find, able and zealous advocates in Prot- 
estant writers, and, far from despising or 


| rejecting their support, I would gladly hold 


out to them the right hand of fellowship so 
Jong as they unite with us in striking the com- 
mon foe. 


The little volume which opens with 
these words of charity is an apology for 
what in England is sometimes called 
From cover 
to cover it does not contain six pages 
which would not be endorsed by any 
Protestant divine, from the right reverend 
bench in the House of Lords to the pastors 
of the Reformed Church in France; in- 
deed, the passage in the book to which a 
French Protestant would take most excep- 
tion is one where the cardinal, who was 
in Paris when the Franco-Prussian war 
broke out (on his way home, we believe, 
from the Vatican Council), favorably com- 
pares the behavior of the German Lutheran 
troops with that of the nominally Catholic 
French army: — 


The German Emperor, on the contrary, was 
accustomed to invoke the aid of Heaven on 
the eve of an engagement, and to thank God 
for victories won. On the evening before the 
battle of Sedan the chant that filled the air 
from every German camp was not the song of 
ribaldry, but the glorious hymn, ‘* Nun danket 
alle Gott.”’ 


We have quoted these passages not be- 
cause they are the most admirable in the 
volume, or the most valuable, but as show- 
ing that the sentiment cherished for his 
fellow Christians by the powerful head of 
the Roman Church in America is not a 
feeling of charitable condescension, but a 
spirit of perfect brotherhood. The chap- 
ters are enriched with illustrations from 
profane writers of unimpeachable Protes- 
tantism, from Lucretius to Mr. Lecky, and 
the chief outward sign that the book is 
the work of a Catholic is the unfamiliar 
spelling of the names of Scripture charac- 
ters according to the Douay version— 
Pharao and Josue, Achab and Ezechias. 
The cardinal takes exception to the action 
of certain denominations in Baltimore 
which have moved the mayor to suppress 
an “ anti-Christian Sunday school,” on the 
ground that coercion in religious matters 
is in itself anti-Christian, and, moreover, 


|impolitic. He denounces monopolies with 


the Catholic Church as superior to those of | the same fearless hand which penned the 
| famous memorial to Cardinal Simeoni on 


the labor question, though the monopolist 
to-day is as potent a personage in American 
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society as was the slaveholder in the South 
before the war; he attacks unsparingly 
“the ross and systematic election 
frauds ;” he naturally criticises the secu- 
lar school system; and he deplores the 
laxity of the marriage laws. Nevertheless, 


he takes no pessimist view of the future | 


of his country, for he recounts with pride 
that every early settlement in America 
was made by some Christian community, 
Puritan or Quaker, Anglican or Presby- 
terian, Huguenot or Catholic; and in a 


strain of lofty patriotism he declares his | 


hope in the destiny of the nation, because 
from its birth it has never ceased to rec- 
ognize religion as the basis of society. 

If Cardinal Gibbons stood alone in the 
American hierarchy in his liberal and far- 


seeing opportunism ; if his sagacious rec- | 
ognition of modern tendencies were so far | 


in advance of the sentiments of his Amer- 


ican co-religionists as Cardinal Manning’s | 


intellectual capacity is superior to that of 


the English Catholic laity, even then the | 


influence of his words and works would be 


great, inasmuch as he is a renowned citi- | 


zen of the United States, of whom all his 


countrymen are proud, and, moreover, a| 


prince of the Church upon whom the Holy 
See has not only conferred its highest gift, 
but has also listened to his counsel in 
manner unprecedented. 
in his fearless independence, is a faithful 
spokesman of millions of his fellow-citi- 
zens, who in matters of faith regard him 


as their national chief, though the immi- | 
grant priests and population sometimes | 
The hand- | 


lag behind their bold leader. 
some volume which commemorates the 
proceedings of the Catholic Congress last 


November, in celebration of the centenary | 


of the hierarchy, is filled mainly with the 
sermons and addresses of bishops and 
laymen assembled at Baltimore and Wash- 
ington on that occasion. The festival was 
one of such pomp and magnitude that it 
would not have been surprising if in the 
great gathering of Catholics from all cor- 


ners of the Union there had been uttered | 


words of defiance or of self-satisfied ex- 


clusiveness, but we have sought in vain | 


for any utterance which might wound the 
feelings of Protestant America. On the 
contrary, though no expression was want- 
ing of devotion to the Church and of pride 


in its progress in the land, of which the | 
imposing assembly was a symbol, through- | 
out the orations and discourses there rang | 


clear above all other sounds the note of 
ardent love of country. This is the secret 
of the strength of Catholicism in the 
United States. 


But the cardinal, | 
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| Cardinal Gibbons dees not stand alone 
among his brethren of the episcopate in 
carrying on the tradition of Archbishop 
Carroll. Among the fathers of the Church 
who rallied round their head when he went 
forth three years ago to instruct the Sa- 
cred Congregation in American economics 
| there are some who are as eloquent in their 
| patriotism as he. Of all the utterances 
|recorded in the commemoration volume 
lof the Centenary nothing approaches in 
| power and boldness the sermon preached 
in Baltimore Cathedral by Archbishop 
Ireland of St. Paul, Minnesota, whose 
great province in the West is looked upon 
by its denizens as the centre of the Com- 
monwealth. A few of his sentences, 
transcribed without commentary, will give 
a better idea of the mission and destiny 
of the Catholic Church in the United 


States than many pages of dissertation : — 


The watchwords of the age are reason, edu 
| cation, liberty, the material improvement of 
the masses. Nor are these watchwords empty 
sounds. They represent solid realities, for 
which the age deserves praise. . Despite 
its defects and mistakes I love my age. I 
love its aspirations and its resolves. I revel 
in its feats of valor, its industries, and its dis- 
| coveries. I thank it for its many benefactions 
to my fellow-men, to the people rather than 
princes and rulers: I seek no backward 
voyage across the sea of time. I will even 
press forward. In our American par- 
lance, let us go ahead. What if we do at 
times blunder? If we never venture we shall 
never gain. The conservatism which is re- 
solved to be ever safe is dry-rot. 

Do not fear the novel, provided principles 
are well guarded. It is a time of novelties — 
| and religious action, to accord with the age, 
| must take new forms and new directions. Let 
| there be individual action. Laymen need not 
| wait for priest, nor priest for bishop, nor 
| bishop for pope. The timid move in crowds, 

the brave in single file. When combined 
efforts are called for, be ready, and at all 
|times be prompt to obey when orders are 
| given; but with all this there is vast room for 
| individual action, and vast good to be done 
by it 

| We should live in our age, know it, be in 
touch with it. There are Catholics, more 
numerous, however, in Europe than in Amer- 
ica, to whom the present will not be known 
until long after it shall have become the past. 
Our work is in the present, and not in the 
past. It will not do to understand the thir- 
teenth better than the nineteenth century; to 
be more conversant with the errors of Arius 
or Eutyches than with those of contemporary 
| infidels or agnostics ; to study more deeply the 
causes of Albigensian or Lutheran heresies, 
or the French Revolution, than the causes of 
the social upheavals of our own times. The 
world has entered into an entirely new phase ; 
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the past will not return; reaction is the dream 
of men who see not, and hear not; who sit at 


the gates of cemeteries weeping over tombs | 


that shall not be reopened, in utter oblivion 
of the living world at the back of them. We 
should speak to our age of things it feels and 
in language it understands. We should be in 
it, and of it, if we would have its ear. 

For the same reasons there is needed a 
thorough sympathy with the country. The 
Church of America must be, of course, as 
Catholic as ever in Jerusalem or Rome; but 
so far as her garments assume color from the 
local atmosphere she must be American. Let 
no one dare paint her brow with foreign tint, 
or pin to her mantle foreign linings. There 
is danger; we receive large accessions of 
Catholics from foreign countries. God wit- 
nesses it they are welcome. I will not intrude 
on their personal affections and tastes; but 
those, if foreign, they shall not incrust upon 
the Church. Americans have no longing for 
a Church with foreign aspect; it would wield 
no influence over them. In no manner could 
it prosper; exotics have never but sickly 
forms. 

The strength of the Church to-day in all 
countries, particularly in America, is the 
people. This is essentially the age of democ- 
racy. The days of princes and of feudal lords 


are gone; monarchs hold their thrones to exe- 
cute the will of the people. 
where this fact is not understood! 
holds the masses, reigns. 


Woe to religion 
He who 
The masses are 
held by their intellect and their heart. No 
power controls them save that which touches 
their own free souls. We have a dreadful 
lesson to learn from certain European coun- 
tries, in which, from weight of tradition, the 
Church clings to thrones and classes, and 
loses her grasp upon the people. Let us not 
make-this mistake. We have here no princes, 
no hereditary classes. Still there is the dan- 
ger that there be in religion a favored aris- 
tocracy, upon whom we lavish so much care 
that none remains for others. . The time 
has come for “‘ salvation armies "’ to penetrate 
the wildest thicket of thorns and briars, and 
bring God’s word to the ear of the most vile, 
the most ignorant, and the most godless. 
Saving those who insist on being saved, as we 
are satisfied in doing, is not the mission of the 
Church. ‘*‘Compel them to come‘in’”’ is the 
command of the Master. This is not the reli- 
gion we need to-day — to sing lovely anthems 
in cathedral stalls, and wear copes of broid- 
ered gold, while no multitude throng nave or 
aisle, and the world outside is dying of spir- 
itual and moral starvation. Seek out men; 
speak to them not in stilted phrase or seven- 
teenth-century sermon style, bat in burning 
words that go to their hearts as well as their 
minds. 

Such is the language of the leaders of 
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| the Roman Catholic democracy of Amer- 
lica, It presents a singular contrast to 
the orthodoxy of the Vatican. Perhaps 
the diffusion of the doctrines and author- 
ity of the Church of Rome amongst a 
people differing so widely from the older 
nations of Europe may lead to important 
changes in the spirit and traditions of the 
Church itself, in spite of the immutable 
character which she professes. We have 
seen that the American prelates disclaim 
that arrogant intolerance which denied to 
other Churches and beliefs the brother- 
hood of Christendom; and we have no 
doubt that they are willing to abandon 
the grosser superstitions which have been 
raised to articles of faith elsewhere, But 
this does not diminish our amazement 
that so large a portion of the American 
people should accept a spiritual govern- 
ment absolutely repugnant to their national 
character and their political institutions. 
The right of private judgment with com- 
plete liberty and independence of action, 
both in private and in public affairs, was 
of the essence of American society. The 
essence of the Church of Rome is the 
principle of authority, and of authority 
exercised by a hierarchy, and in the last 
resort by an Italian priest. That author- 
ity tells men what they are to believe, even 
when it raises the mother of our Lord 
and the saints to divine attributes and 
honors; it penetrates to the innermost 
recesses of conscience by the rite of con- 
fession ; it claims the right to direct every 
act of private life, and may one day as- 
sume, as it has assumed elsewhere, a 
great political power; and it proclaims 
by the “Syllabus ” direct hostility to the 
liberal spirit of the age. Above all, it 
exacts that which an American citizen is 
least inclined to pay — implicit and entire 
obedience. It fills us with unbounded 
astonishment that a people which claims 
to be, and is, so intelligent and enlight- 
ened, and which was once so ardent in 
the cause of religious freedom, should 
worship the old idols of ecclesiastical 
despotism; and we can only attribute so 
unforeseen a result to the marvellous en- 
ergy of the Roman Catholic organization 
in the United States, and to the exhaus- 
tion of human minds, which, amidst the 
tumult of conflicting sects and the storm 
of unsettled opinions, seek a refuge under 
the shelter of what professes to be an 
infallible Church. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
AND DAUGHTERS. 
CHAPTER IX. 

Next day Gervase received a commu- 
nication from his bankers which filled him 
with the wildest amazement. This letter 
alarmed him when he saw it first. He 
thought that something had gone wrong 
— something new and unforeseen. When 
troubles come unexpectedly, overwhelm- 
ing a man, his imagination gets demoral- 
ized, and expects nothing but further 
trouble — every footstep heard on the| 
road seems to be that of a bearer of ill 
news. And when Gervase saw the well- 
known initials of this firm upon the en-| 
velope, his heart failed him. There must 
be some new call, he thought —some un- 
thought of creditor must have turned up. | 
Or he must have miscalculated his little | 
balance. Something must be wrong. He} 
opened the letter slowly, with fear and 
trembling. And the first reading of it 
conveyed no meaning to his confused 
mind. Ten thousand pounds! What} 
was this about ten thousand pounds? A| 
faint but incredible ray of light came into 
his mind at the second reading. He did 
not believe it. It was some trick of fancy, 
some delusion of his perturbed spirit, 
some practical joke at the best. Again ; 
he rubbed his eyes, which smarted with 
want of sleep. Ten thousand pounds! 
It had got upon his brain, he thought; it} 
was the scornful alternative Mr. Thursley 
had flung at him, the concession that was 
an impossibility. Ten thousand pounds 
t settle upon Madeline. Ten thousand 
—angels to deliver him from a life he 
hated. Was he going mad? Had it all 
at last been too much for his brain? 

He took up Messrs. Liphook, Liss, & | 
Co.’s letter, and read it over aloud : — 

“ DEAR Sir, — We have the pleasure 
to inform you that a sum of ten thousand 
pounds has this day been paid into your 
account.” 


SONS 


} 


' 


The words spoken audibly, though it| 
was only by his own voice, aroused Ger- 
vase at last from his dazed and stupefied | 
state. Was it true? It must be true! | 
He rose up to his feet, to his full height, | 
stretching his throat, throwing back his | 
head to get breath, stifled by the wonder, | 
the almost terror, the shock of this new 
thing. The very sum that had been 
named — the money that was to deliver | 
him, to give him the desire of his eyes, | 
to free him, to be his salvation. He had 
been sitting in the library in the deserted 
house, very gloomy, looking about the 
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bookcases, thinking of the advertisements 


,that would describe this “library of a 


gentleman,” about to be given to the auc- 
tioneer’s hammer, Some of the books 
were dear to him; the whole place had 
upon him that strong hold of the familiar, 
the always known, which it is so difficult 
to divest of its power. There was not 
much to admire in the heavy bookcases, 
the solid furniture, nor even in the bulk 


|of the somewhat commonplace collection 


of books no gentleman’s library could be 
without. But he had known it all his life; 
and the thought of the auctioneer, and all 
the vulgar tumult of the sale, was painful 
to him. He had been wondering if the 
money it would bring would be worth 
thinking of in the collapse of everything. 
But these thoughts all disappeared from 
his mind ina moment. For a little while 
after the extraordinary truth was fully 
apprehended he felt capable of thinking 
of nothing else. Ten thousand pounds! 
It is a sensation which comes to but few 
people in the world to receive such a sum 
unexpectedly, and at a moment when it is 
like life to the dead. Most people who 
get those windfalls have plenty of money 
already, and know all about them and are 
not excited. Ten thousand is not much 
when you have hundreds of thousands, 
and are (naturally, having so much to be- 
gin with) in the way of legacies and happy 
accidents of all kinds. But when you 


| have nothing, that which in other circum- 


stances would be but a pleasing surprise 
is apt to shake you to the depths of your 
being, and feel like a visible interposition 
from above. Gervase was so stunned, so 


| overwhelmed, so uplifted, that for a time 


the mere fact was as much as he could 
grasp. And he had seized his hat and 
rushed out to tell Madeline of his won- 
derful, miraculous good fortune, before it 
occurred to him toask himself from whom 
could this windfall come ? 

The thought came upon him when he 


| was half-way down the street on his way 


to his love. Who in all the world could 


| have sent him ten thousand pounds? Few 


people are able to bestow such a present, 
still fewer have the least inclination to do 
so. The wonder in Gervase’s mind was 
but momentary. It was answered as by 
a flash of lightning, by an instinctive, un- 
questioning certainty of reply. And sud- 


|denly, instead of walking on as he had 


been doing, his rapid steps grew slow, his 
countenance flushed with sudden enlight- 
enment, and then grew pale. “My fa- 
ther!"*—he almost stopped short alto- 
gether, almost turned back, Who but 
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his father could send him such a present ? 
Who but he had interest enough in Ger- 


vase to come to his aid anonymously, | 


silently? ‘My father;” he repeated it 
to himself. The first time it had been the 
cry ota sudden discovery, full of pleasure, 
an impulse too quick for thought. But 
the second had a tone in it of despair. A 
discovery of another kind came with the 
second thought. Nothing kept back! that 
had been his father’s glory and distinc- 
tion. 
untrue ? 

He went into Madeline’s presence with 
almost reluctant steps, his joy over. He 
did not perceive what eyes less preoccu- 
pied must have done, that she was full of 
expectation, waiting for him with a visible 
anxiety and suspense, eager to hear some- 
thing. He never even remarked this 
curious expectation in her, he was alto- 
gether absorbed in his own sensations. 
“What is it, Gervase?” she said, her 
breath coming quick, two spots of red 
upon her cheeks; but why she should 
show any excitement he did not even ask 
himself, “The most extraordinary thing 
has happened,” he said. 


“What has happened? I saw at once 


in your face there was something. What 
is it? your father 
“T suppose it must be my father,” he 


” 


said, with a heavy, long breath. “ Made- 
line, ten thousand pounds — the very sum 
your father said — has been paid into the 
ank for me. I was wild with delight for 
a moment.” 

“ Ten thousand pounds, Gervase! Then 
ou are freed—it is not a question any 
onger between me and the life you hate. 

Thank heaven, you are free!” 

“ Yes,” he said, “I am free. I am no 
longer called upon to make any sacrifice 
— if I can make up my mind to accept.” 

“ To accept — Gervase!” 

“Madeline,” said the young man, 
“nothing is so simple as it appears. 
There’s complications in everything. At 
first, I confess, I was overjoyed. It is 
miserable of me to grudge any sacrifice 
for you. You are worth far more than 
the giving up of my wretched instincts. 
Still, dear, I was glad, I must say. But 
then comes the thought — So far as I can 
see, this could only come from my fa- 
ther,” 

“Well, Gervase ?” 

“And my father was honored and 
praised for heiplég back nothing. They 
gave him his house — the house my only 

roperty —to show their sense of the 
act that he had kept back nothing. Don’t 


Was it thus forever proved to be | 
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you see the irony of R@ He must have 
kept back — who can tell what ?— when 
he has enough to send me this. Oh, 
Madeline, it makes my heart sick?” 

| Madeline’s countenance was a wonder- 
| ful sight, had he had eyes to see it. She 
| grew very red, her eyes filled; an air of 
|impatient vexation, almost beyond her 
| control, came into herface. But Gervase 
| noted nothing, being fully occupied with 
his own thoughts. 

‘*] ask myself, can I use this money 
| which has been subtracted from crooked 
accounts — which has been withdrawn 
from its first honest purpose of paying 
his creditors — which is false money, dis- 
honest money? Good heavens! Made- 
line, my darling, have pity on me —don’t 
think me a fool. My father, whom I 
always trusted — whom I thought an hon- 
orable man : 

“You have no right,” said Madeline, in 
a voice which was low and trembling, “to 
say that he is not an honorable man. 

“If he has sent me this — and who else 
could have sent it? — how can I ever be- 
lieve in him more? He paid his creditors 
only 15s. in the pound, and got credit for 
having kept back nothing — while all the 
while How,” cried Gervase, walking 
about the room with hasty steps, “how 
can I use money — that has been so pro- 
cured?” 

Two hasty tears fell from Madeline’s 
eyes. “Oh, this is too much,” she said 
to herself quickly — but Gervase was too 
much taken up with his own emotions to 
observe hers, and she dried the tears with 
a hurried hand. 

“ Gervase,” she said, in a tone which 
was not without slight traces of exasper- 
ation, “ you have at least paid all your 
father’s debts —in full.” 

“ Thank heaven ! ” he said. 

“Well, how do you know he has not 
heard of that, and —and pays you back 
like this? Much more likely than that he 
knew you had special occasion for the 
money. How should he know? But he 
would hear you had paid his debts, and he 
gives it you back.” 

Gervase shook his head. “I would 
give it all,” he cried, “ten times told, to 
make sure that he did not wilfully, con- 
sciously, to the detriment of his creditors, 
keep this back.” 

“At the worst,” she said, evidently 
compelling herself to patience, “they are 
all paid; there is nobody to whom it is 
due.” 
| “No one that I know of; but, Made- 

line ——” 
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“Ob,” she cried almost wildly, “don’t 
bring up any more objections, Gervase ! | 
If itis your father’s, it is only right that 
he should provide for you. You have paid 
everything for him. You have no right 
to refuse him, or to make a fuss about the 
money. Don’t say any more! or itis I 
who will go out of my senses,” she cried, 
suddenly bursting into an almost hysterical 
flood of tears, which she had no power to 
restrain, 

This brought Gervase to his senses. 
He was — oh, so tender of her weakness, 
of the excited nerves of which she had lost 
control, and the evident long tension of 
her feelings, which had broken at last. | 
He took her into his arms and soothed | 
her, calling her by every tender name he 
could think of. “What a brute I am— 
to torment you with all my whims and} 
scruples! All you say is like gospel, | 
Madeline. I know, I know itis all true. | 
I don’t know what I deserve for troubling 
you with these idiotic fancies of mine. 1 
know I ought to be too thankful that} 
everything is thus made possible for us. 
And so | shall be when I have time to | 
think. Itis only the first shock, the con- 
viction that my father ‘ 

“ Gervase,” she said, “don’t let any | 
one but me hear you speak of him as you | 
have done. He is your father. And how | 


can you tell whether he is to blame? By 
you at least he should never be made to} 


appear so. I feel sure —that he is not to 
blame.” 

“If you think so, I will think so too,” | 
he cried fervently. And he did his best 
to keep his word. He kept it at least in 
her presence, while her faith influenced 
him. If his heart sank when he was alone, 
nobody was the wiser. And, indeed, from 
this moment the pace of events was so 
much accelerated that Gervase had much 
less time to think. Mr. Thursley received 
the news of his sudden.accession of wealth 
with a long whistle, in which was sur- 
prise, yet something else besides surprise. 
“I thought as much,” he said, nodding 
his head; but what he thought he did not 
explain. He went chuckling about the 
house for the remainder of the day, utter- 
ing now and then a broken exclamation in | 
which there was something about an old | 
fox. Gervase was wise enough to ask no} 
explanations. He felt in his heart that 
Mr. Thursley thought as he did, but was | 
not wounded as he was by the thought; 
and the young man breathed a sigh of re- | 
lief, and thanked heaven that he was freed | 
forever from those methods and tenets, | 
which made it not entirely blamable in a 





|blance of perfect honor to others. 
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man to hold back something that was not 
his, and make meet provision for his own 
necessities, while preserving the sem- 
He 
himself had to keep silence, or to consent 
to be considered ultra-fantastical even by 
the woman he loved. He yielded to fate, 
not willingly, with a sense of repugnance, 
and resistance which would have seemed 
extraordinary, unjustifiable almost to all 
reasonable people. Perhaps it was no 


|great shadow among all the brightness 
| that now surrounded him, but still he felt 


it to the bottom of his heart. 


CHAPTER X. 

THE marriage followed with little delay, 
and Mr. Thursley’s settlements on his 
daughter were not illiberal. Gervase paid 
but little attention to these business 
preliminaries, except to settle the ten 
thousand pounds so opportunely but so 
unsatisfactorily bestowed upon him, upon 
Madeline ; it seemed to him that he had 
nothing to do with the matter. The house 


| sold well, and brought him enough for his 


merely personal needs, and it was a kind 
of relief to his mind that the equivocal ten 


| thousand did not, so to speak, soil his own 


fingers at all, but went at once to Madeline 
—which was a fantastical consolation, 
since, of course, their produce formed a 
large part of the income upon which the 
young pair had to live. They set them- 
selves up in a pretty, old-fashioned house, 
happily discovered in a ramble, and bear- 
ing a dilapidated aspect which delighted 
both. They made of it a paradise, accord- 
ing to their enlightened notions, too en- 
lightened to be altogether in bondage to 
Liberty and Burnet, yet using these pio- 
neers of art judiciously, and finding a great 
deal of entertainment in the old furniture 


|shops through which they made many 


raids, scorning the recognized artists in 
that particular, the Gillows, and the Jack- 
sons and Grahams, as is the manner of 
their kind. Even Gervase, it must be 
allowed, got a great deal of entertainment 
out of the furnishing, notwithstanding the 
various cares which lay upon his heart. 
He had made all possible inquiries, it 
need scarcely be said, at once at the bank 
to endeavor to trace the money —but in 
vain; and he had set on foot all the re- 
searches that were practicable to find some 
trace of his father. But it would seem, 
though it is a theory rather against modern 
notions, that it is more easy for a man to 
disappear than for the most experienced 
pursuers to find him. He was asked for 
over half America, which is a big word; 
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he was sought in Australia; the foreign 
baths and watering-places, where it was so 


very unlikely such a man should go, were | 
ransacked for him; but no trace, not so} 


much as a footprint, anywhere could be 
found. He had disappeared as criminals 
often do, and innocent people sometimes, 


and after a long period of ineffectual ex- | 


ertions, the pursuit was given up. Whether 


Gilbert, the man left in charge of the | 


house, knew anything, Gervase never 
could find out; but if he did, he was proof 
against all inducements to speak, and 
never betrayed his old master. 

And the young people settled down, far 
from the excitements and cares of that 
business life which Gervase had evaded 
so successfully, in what is perhaps the 
most enjoyable of all the ordinary paths of 
modern existence. All paths of existence 
are tolerable when people are young and 
happy and not badly off, though it is not 
always that these favorites of fortune rec- 
ognize the fact. Gervase had been one 
ot the most obstinate in his struggle 
against it, and the most determined to 
have his own way. 


Perhaps he consid- | 
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tively to themselves. They were wander- 
ing along the side of one of the lesser 
lakes one evening, when it lay in the 
ecstasy of sunset and silence, commem- 
orated by the poet of those northera 
wilds. “Silent as a nun, breathless with 
adoration.” The hills that clustered round 
in every imaginable peak and slope, like 
a hundred fantastic yet sympathetic spec- 
tators, were appearing over each other's 
| shoulders, each in its turn catching the 
last gleam of the light. Our travellers 
had been wandering along, lingering over 
every new combination, pointing out to 
each other new wonders, over and over 
again repeated. Finally, as the light be- 
gan to forsake them, Madeline had gone 
on a little in advance, while Gervase 
paused to gather, in a marshy corner close 
to the lake, a flower which was character- 
istic of that country and rare in other 
places. He followed her in about ten 
minutes, with wet feet, but carrying his 
| flower in triumph. They had passed in 
the morning a pretty house, half cottage, 
half villa, near the water, and had re- 
marked its cheerful little iawn, the small, 


ered now that his happiness was owing to | protecting shrubbery round, its sheltered 
the persistence with which he had strug-| position under the lee of a great cliff which 
gled for his own way. At all events, he | protected it from the east and north, and 
had the grace to be very happy, and/| the abundance of flowers everywhere. As 


grumbled no more. He was not indeed a 
person of literary genius, but he was a 
man with a subject, which in many cases 
answers better, as a means of acquiring 
reputation at least. He had studied very 
closely, during his forced residence there, 
the conditions of the West Indian islands. 
It is a subject of which there are but few 
qualified exponents. He had seen agreat 
deal of all classes, from the impracticable 
negro to the demoralized Englishman. 
Agents, lawyers, all the curious insular 


| Gervase came along the road now, — 
ing to overtake Madeline, he saw a burly 
There was 


| figure approaching the gate. 
| too little light to make the features distin- 
|guishable at such a distance, but some- 
| thing in the man’s walk and the outline of 
|his figure made the young man’s heart 


stop beating. What a strange, familiar 
aspect the passing figure bore! the shape 
and outline, the way in which he planted 
| his feet, the measure of his step, the coat 
| thrown back a little from his chest. Ger- 


community, had revealed themselves to| vase stood still, and his breath came 
him. His experience and his observa-| quick. The man at whom he was gazing 
tions were both to be respected, and gave | ascended soberly to the sloping path round 
him authority. And he thus acquired|the lawn. The-door opened, and two or 
rapidly — much more rapidly than had he| three children burst out, receiving him 





been a man of genius —a certain recog- 
nized position and reputation. He had | 
his subject, in which he was competent to | 
criticise the very first of fine writers, and 
even with the aid of facts to put him down. | 

It was some years after these events, 
and when the young pair had already pro- | 
vided themselves with a sort of a curb} 
upon their wanderings in the shape of a 
nursery, that they made an expedition in 
the sun:mer to the Lake country. It was 
comparatively early in the year, before 
the time of the tourists had begun, and 
they had the lakes and dales compara- 


with cries of welcome. He took up one, 
an infant, in his arms, and disappeared 
within the door, 

Gervase had dropped his flower in the 
shock of this apparition. He found him- 
self standing breathless in the middle of 
the road, staring blankly at the house 
within which this stranger had disap- 
peared. He was bewildered, stupefied, and 
yet excited, he could scarcely tellhow, By 
what ?— by nothing that he could put into 
words; by an impression of something 
well known, familiar as his own voice, and 
yet so strange, unexpected, impossible. 
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While he stood thus astonished, unde- 
cided, not knowing what to think, the 
sound of hurrying footsteps filled the 
silence, and Madeline suddenly appeared 
running towards him. She put out her 
hands and grasped his arm. 
Gervase! did you see him?” she cried. 

“Whom? I saw—a man going up to 
that house ”’ 

“A man! Then vou did not see — you 
did not recognize She leant against 
him, out of breath with haste and agita- 
tion. 

“ Madeline, you don’t think There 
was something in his walk — and his fig- 
ure.” 

‘] think nothing — I! 
passed me quite close. | 
plainly as I see you.” 

“Could it be —a 
blance? Such things are.” 

“No—lI could not be mistaken. It 
was your father. I don’t think he noticed 
me at all He was looking at the house 
with the air of a man going home.” 

“There were children,” said Gervase. 
“ He can only be —a visitor.” 


him —he 
him 


saw 


saw as 


At that moment some one above them | 


among the shrubberies came out, and 
calling apparently from the back of the 
house towards the stables, bade some one 
else come in— come in directly; for the 


master had just come home. 


The two on the road looked at each 
other with wondering eyes. They were 
both very much excited —a discovery so 
strange, so unlikely and unlooked-for, and 


surrounded with circumstances so bewil- | 


dering, confused every sense. They stood 
for some minutes consulting what they 
should do. Gervase was so much as- 
tounded, so taken aback by what he had 
seen, that he inclined to the supposition 
of aresemblance. “ There were children,” 
he repeated blankly. 
no sort of doubt. After a while they went 
back to their inn, which was a small and 


homely one in the bosom of a valley, little | 


frequented by visitors, where the landlady 
herself cooked their dinners, and came 
and looked on, kindly urging them to eat, 
while they consumed it. 
who lived in the house close by, and re- 
ceived at once the fullest explanations. 

“ Very quiet folks, but most respectable 
—the gentleman a deal older than his 
good lady. No, they’ve not been very 
long here —four or five years, not more. 
Very particular about their newspapers 
and things coming; but just very quiet 
folks, staying in their own house summer 
and winter, and seeing no company. She's 


*“ Gervase, | 


mere chance resem- | 


But Madeline had | 


They asked her | 
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just an uncommon nice lady, and very 
friendly —and will stop for a chat without 
a bit of pride; but he keeps himself to 
himself, being a kind of an elderly gentle- 
man.” ; 

* Do you know his name?” Madeline 
|asked; tor Gervase in his bewilderment 
was scarcely capable of speech. 

*Do I know his name ?— bless me! 
you must think us queer folks —as well 
know my own. He's Mr. Burton, 
and the house is Hillhead. You'll maybe 
know the gentleman ? ” 

‘I think —~—my husband knows him,” 
Madeline said. 

To find that there was no concealment. 
That the man who had disappeared so 
| strangely was living here in perfect un- 
blemished respectability and security, 
with no mystery about him, increased in 
the most curious way the excitement of 
the discovery. But there arose, at this 
point, a remarkable difference between 
the young pair. For Madeline, bewildered 
by the thought of the unsuspected do- 
mestic establishment, did all she could to 
convince her husband that to go away and 
take’ no notice was the kindest and best 
thing todo. “ You can write,” she said. 
“It would embarrass him to see you. He 
would have to explain. Gervase, don’t 
disturb the seclusion he has chosen.” 
She grew quite warm upon this subject, 
with an uneasy look in her eyes. 

“ There is no reason why he should be 
embarrassed. I am not his judge. But 
I must see him,” Gervase said. They 
spent a disturbed and anxious night, so 
disturbed by the strange discovery, so 
startled by the circumstances, that neither 
slept much, And in the morning, not- 
withstanding Madeline’s opposition, Ger- 
vase set out to see the lost father, who 
had thus reversed all natural circum- 
stances. Hillhead looked brighter than 
ever in the morning sunshine. The lake 
lay at the foot of the knoll, like a sheet of 
silver. Two or three tiny children were 
playing upon the lawn. As Gervase ap- 
proached the door, the master of the house 
|came out with a newspaper in his hand 
and a cigar. He sat down in a wicker 
chair upon the lawn. He cast a glance 
upon the lovely landscape and the playing 
children. The airof a man entirely at his 
tease, under his own vine and his own fig- 
tree, was in every movement. Gervase’s 
step, in his agitation, was very quick and 
light. Apparently it was not till he was 
| quite near that it was heard by the com- 
| fortable paterfamilias with his newspaper. 
| Then one of the children, a little girl of 


as ] 
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four or five, startled by the sight of the | 
stranger, ran and stood by her father’s 
knee. “ What is it?” Gervase heard him 
say. And then he looked up from behind 
the newspaper, and the father and son 
met. Mr. Burton was evidently much 
startled. He rose hastily from his chair, 
dropping his paper. A curious tremor | 
seemed to come over his solid, well-set-up | 
figure, that of a vigorous man of sixty-or | 
so. Men do not blush easily at that age ;| 
but there came a wave of hot color over | 
his face. He seemed to hesitate a mo- | 
ment, then: “Why, Gervase, how have | 
you managed to find me out at the end of 
the world?” he said, with a nervous at-| 
tempt at a laugh. Gervase saw, agitated | 
as he himself was, the hurried glance at | 
the children, which made his father look | 
like a prodigal discovered. 

He explained hurriedly that it was mere 
chance which had brought him here, and | 
with great embarrassment, that he had 
tried every means of discovering his fa- 
ther’s whereabouts for years, but in vain. 

“That is strange,” Mr. Burton said. 
He had, in the mean time, reassured him- 
self by seeing that the embarrassment was 
fully more great on the part of Gervase 
than on his own. “ That is strange ; for 
I have attempted noconcealment. I have 
been living here, as you may have discov- 
ered, ever since I —left London.” 

“Yes,” said Gervase, “ we have heard. 
I saw you last night, sir, coming home — 
though too far off to be more than startled 
by your walk and figure, which I felt I 
recognized — but Madeline met you in the 
road.” 

“ Madeline ! 
ried ! 
vase.” 

“ And I,” said the young man, “ have to 
thank you, father, But for the money 
you sent me so generously — so oppor- 
tunely 

“ The money I sent you 

“ That ten thousand pounds ——” 

“Ten thousand pounds! You must be 
dreaming. I have not ten thousand pence 
— more than I require for myself.” 

“ Then it was not from you?” 

“Certainly it was not from me. I | 
thought you provided for with the money 
you brought from the West Indies — 
which, as I saw by the papers, you threw 
away. Certainly after that exploit, if I| 
had been able to spare ten thousand | 
pounds I should not have sent it to you | 
to make ducks and drakes of.” Mr. Bur- | 
ton was too glad of the opportunity to| 
regain a position more befitting their rela- | 


To be sure, you are mar- 
I have to congratulate you, Ger- 


'7? 
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tionship, and Gervase was too much lost 
in the confusion of his thoughts to saya 
word; but the prodigal father was sud- 
denly brought down from this brief supe- 
riority by the sudden appearance at the 
door of a pretty young woman, half lady, 
half housekeeper, who, calling to him as 
Mr. Burton, begged to know whether the 
meat was coming by the coach, or if the 
butcher She paused when she saw 


|the stranger, and said, “Oh, I beg your 


pardon! I didn’t see as any one was with 
you,” — retreating again, though not with- 
out a lingering look of curiosity. Again 


| she.flush of an unbecoming embarrassment 


passed over Mr. Burton’s face. 

“Come here, Mary,” he said. “Ger- 
vase, this is my wife. We — we — were 
married some years before I —!eft.” 

She rubbed her hand surreptitiously 
with her apron before she held it out. 
“Will—the gentleman stay to dinner, 
Mr. Burton?” she said. 

The eyes of the father and son met. - In 
the one there was an appeal for forbear- 
ance, an apology, an entreaty. Do not 
disturb my peace, they seemed to say. 
In: the other nothing but confusion and 
bewilderment. Gervase,said hastily, “ We 
are going away this morning.” He saw 
the look of relief in Mr. Burton’s eyes 
with a sympathetic sensation. He, him- 
self, wanted nothing so much as to get 
away. 

Young 


Mrs. Burton lingered a little. 
She called her children about her—a 
pretty group — evidently with the inten- 
tion of showing her husband’s friend, with 
natural pride, what there was to be said 


on her side. Mr. Burton looked at them 
with a less justifiable but not less natural 
pride, not untouched with shame, in his 
elderly eyes. “ That will do, that will do, 
Mary ; take them away,” he cried. Then 
he said, turning to his son, “I see you 
agree with me, Gervase, that it’s better 
not to disturb her mind. She’s a very 
good wife to me, and takes great care of 
me — and the children.” 

“They are beautiful children,” 
Gervase. 

“ Are they not?” cried the old gentle- 
man, exultant. But he checked himself, 
and put a few formal questions about his 
son’s affairs, walking with him towards 
the gate. “I am very glad to have seen 
a he said —*“ sincerely glad. You can- 
et me know when anything particular 
happens. Otherwise don’t trouble about 
correspondence. And I need not ask you 
to say nothing about your discovery, nor 
my present address, nor ——” 


said 
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“You may rely upon me, father.” 

“That’s quite enough — that’s quite 
enough. God bless you, my boy! I am 
sincerely glad to have seen you — good- 
bye, good-bye!” Mr. Burton said. 

Gervase walked back along the lake- | 
side, with a clouded brow and a bewil- 
dered mind. He could not think of his| 
father’s strange new position, for thinking 
of the mystery rediscovered in his own | 
life. Ifit did not come from Mr. Burton, | 
from whom did it come, that ten thousand | 
poun@s? He met Madeline about half 
way tothetma. She told him she had been 
too much extited to rest; that she had | 
come to meet him @ut of pure nervous-| 
ness. “ Tell me all about it,” she said, 
looking in his face with very bright, fever- 
ish, uneasy eyes. 

“ Madeline,” he said, “my father did 
not send me that ten thousand pounds.” 

“ Dear Gervase, is that all you have to | 
tellme? Teil me about him, about Aer, 
about those children.” 

“If my father did not send it, who did? 
There is no other question in the world 
for me till I know this. I must find out. 
I am going home at once.” 

* Let us go by all means ; but that is an 
old affair, Surely now you may let it 
rest.” 

He put his hands upon her shoulders 
and looked into her face. “You would 
not answer so lightly if it were as much a 
mystery to you as to me. Madeline, at 
least tell me the truth.” 

She freed herself from his hold and 
from his gaze, with a burst of nervous 
laughter; then clinging to his arm, and 
pressing her head against his shoulder, 
made her confession. “It was the ten 
thousand pounds my old aunt left me to 
be at my own disposal — nobody knew but 
old Mr. Mentore, who did not disapprove. 
You wanted it only to settle it upon me. 
Gervase, what was the harm?” 

“Only that you played a trick upon 
me, Madeline, when i trusted you so 
entirely — only that you have deceived 
me into owing you everything, when I 
thought ss 

“And are you so ungenerous,” she 
cried, “so formal, so conventional, Ger- 
vase — oh, forgive me for saying it — as to 
mind? Would you rather we had not mar- 
ried, had not loved perhaps, had not been 
happy — to save your pride ?” 

It is a fine thing to assume indignation 





and a high superiority to sublunary mo- 
tives. Gervase was beaten down by this 
appeal and reproach. He was in fact a| 
very happy man ; and he knew, which was 
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a great solace to that pride which he could 
not have met otherwise, that he was a very 
creditable husband. And it was indeed 
all past, and could not be changed. He 
did not maintain a grudge for such a cause 
against his wife. 

But it cannot be denied that it gave him 
many thoughts. This anxious, mysterious 
world in which even the nearest and dear- 
est can thus deceive each other; where 
thoughts unknown to us go on within the 
heads that share our very pillow, and se- 
cret stories exist in the soberest and most 
well regulated of lives. What a strange 
world it is! and how little we know! 


From Temple Bar. 
TALKS WITH TRELAWNY. 


FAFTY-THREE years after the curtain 
had fallen on Edward Trelawny in Mrs. 
Julian Marshall’s fascinating “Life of 
Mary Wollstotiecraft Shelley,” I was in- 
troduced to that ‘extraordinary man. I! 
never met any one with a more decided 
objection to being “interviewed,” and I 
should never have known him, never have 
enjoyed his friendship, had he not chosen 
to regard me in the light of an enthusiast. 

Trelawny, as most people are by this 
time aware, had been enthusiastic in his 
— and had a decided liking for a 

indred weakness. 

When I first met him, in 1875, he was 
a splendid type of vigorous and intellec- 
tual oldage. His mind was clear, and_his 
memory astounding. As he stood before 
me and extended the hand that drew Shel- 
ley’s heart from out the burning, I felt as 
though drawn by some mysterious agency 
backwards through the mists of time, 
towards those immortal poets who once 
were proud to call this man their friend. 
Trelawny’s rough, unstudied manners, and 
his strong, unmodulated voice, were not 
unpleasing. It was the manner that had 
impressed Byron, and the voice that had 
delighted the Shelleys. AsI glanced at 
Trelawny, I thought that Mary’s descrip- 
tion of him, in February, 1822, had lost 
but little force through the stress of time. 
Surely fifty-three years had never laid a 
lighter hand on any human frame. His 
intellect appeared to be as keen as that of 
most men of sixty, and I afterwards dis- 
covered that he persisted in a course of 
reading which would have been trying to 
most men of his age. I was much struck 
by his eyes. There was a steady fire in 
them which, figuratively speaking, would 
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almost have gazed an eagle blind. Though 
he stooped a little, he was a man of colos- 
sal proportions, and his movements de- 
noted great physical force and energy, 
which was the more surprising after all that 
he had suffered in his youth, 1 take it for 


granted that the reader of this paper is | 


acquainted with Mrs. Julian Marshall’s 
life of Mary Shelley, a work which brings 
Trelawny vividly before us. 

After a close and steady friendship of 
fifteen years, Trelawny, early in 1837, dis- 
appears from the life of Mary Shelley. 
Whether they ever met after that date is 
uncertain. We may, I think, take it for 
granted that a coolness sprang up be- 
tween them, owing probably to the fact 
that Trelawny had, with even more than 
his usual candor, reproached Mary Shel- 
ley for declining to write a life of God- 
win. Be that as it may, the last letter 
which Mary Shelley wrote to Trelawny 
was dated 27th January, 1837. 


may possibly have given great offence : 


One thing I will add —if I have ever found 
kindness, it has not been from Liberals; to 
disengage 
of my freedom. The consequence was that I 
gained peace and civil usage, which they de- 
nied me; more I do not ask; of Fate I ‘only 
ask a grave. 


When we consider who wrote those 
words, and to whom they were written, 


they read like an avowal of heresy and | 


ingratitude. For Shelley’s widow to tell 


Trelawny that if ever she experienced | 
. . . | 
kindness it was not at the hands of Liber- | 


als was, to say the least of it, insulting. 
Trelawny was proud of being a Liberal in 
politics ; and with all his faults of manner 
and temper, he ‘had made enormous sac- 
rifices for Mary’s sake. He did not ask | 
for gratitude, but at least he did not merit 
reproach. Perhaps 
gave these words—he certainly never 
forgot them. 

I remember one evening, while we were 
examining the portrait of Jane Clairmont, 
which hung on the left of the fireplace in 
his room, he pointed to a semblance of 
Mary Shelley which hung on the other 
side, and said: “She was good, but nar- 
row-minded and jealous.” These words 
surprised me, but by the light of Mrs. 
Marshall’s book I think I understand him 
now. Godwin’s daughter and Shelley’s 
wife must indeed have undergone a 
change if she could bring herself to speak 
disparagingly of Liberalism. Trelawny 


may have provoked her by insinuating that | 


in not writing a life of her father she was 


There is| 
a remarkable sentence in that letter, which | 


myself from them was the first act | 


Trelawny never for- | 
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guilty of a moral cowardice, but Mary 
Shelley should have discounted the vehe- 
mence of his reproaches, and have pa 
tiently borne the savage humor and 
outspoken frankness of the man whose 
good heart had never failed her. 

Of Miss Clairmont Trelawny seldom 
spoke. It seemed to be a point of honor 
with him to keep her name in the back- 
ground. But the necessity for silence has 
passed with the propriety of it. Jane 
| Clairmont’s name has now become public 

property, and we feel we know her almost 
as well as though we had seen her in the 
heyday of her youth and beauty. I have 
looked carefully through my notes of con- 
versations with Trelawt ny, and find but one 
mention of “Clare.” Trelawny told me 
that he had recently received a letter from 
| her, and added: “ She is always bothering 
about something or another; but, poor 
woman, she is very infirm.” 

Although when I first met Trelawny, 
| Shelley had been dead fifty-three years, 
| Byron fifty-one years, Mary Shelley twen- 
| ty-four years, and the Contessa Guiccioli 
two years, there were yet living a few per- 
sons whose names must forever be associ- 
ated with those of Shelley and Byron. 
| Trelawny, though a striking figure, did not, 
|at the time of which I am writing, stand 
alone. At Constantinople lived Julius Mil- 
lingen, the doctor who witnessed Byron’s 
death; at Turin lived Hoppner, who was 
British consul at Venice in Byron’s time; at 
| Worthing lived Giovanni Battista Falcieri, 
better known as “ Tita” the Gondolier ; at 
Florence lived Clare Clairmont; and in 
| Greece still lingered the beauteous “ Maid 
|of Athens,” who inspired one of the best- 
|known sonnets in our language. Five 
| years later all were dead, and Edward 

Trelawny became the last survivor of that 
|remarkable Pisan circle, whose sayings 
|and doings will be remembered so long 
| as the lives of distinguished poets are in- 
| teresting to mankind. 


In presenting to the reader a few ex- 
tracts from my notes of conversations with 
this extraordinary man,1 am glad to be 
able to render some justice to the memory 


of Harriet Shelley. It is not immaterial 
to the value of evidence to point out that 
the tide which threatens to overwhelm 
Harriet Shelley did not set in until Tre- 
jlawny had been dead five years, It is 
| certain that these baseless calumnies could 
| never have been made during his lifetime. 
| The first disparaging note was sounded,by 
| Professor Dowden, and was suggested'"by 
Boscombe Manor, the home of the poet’s 
son. Professor Dowden says : — 
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Harriet Shelley’s life, apart from that of 
Shelley, forms no portion of the story told in 
these volumes. There is no doubt that she 
wandered from the ways of upright living; 
how far she wandered we need not inquire. 

It would be hard to find in the whole 
range of biographical literature a broader 
evasion of the clear lines of historic truth 
than these cruel words afford. That Har- 
riet’s life apart from Shelley should form 
no portion of the story told in Professor 
Dowden’s volumes, we can understand. | 
But when we are told that “there is no 
doubt she wandered from the ways of up- 
right living,” we are asked to believe that 
the forsaken wife had been false to her 
marriage vow. Nothing, I believe, could | 
be further from the truth. The charge as | 
it stands is ambiguous, for the simple rea-| 
son that no evidence whatever has ever 
been produced against Harriet Shelley to 
justify the libel. 
den tells us that “ no act of Shelley’s during 
the two years that preceded her death | 


tended to cause the rash act which brought | nothing at Boscombe of any value. 


her life to its close,” we are prompted. to 
inquire whether desertion by Shelley was 
not in itself an act of cruelty? It is with 
intent to justify Shelley’s heartless con- 
duct that the Boscombe clique are laboring, 
by fair means and by foul, to destroy the 
fair fame of his first wife, hoping in the 
long run to convince the world that Har- 
We owe 





riet was unworthy to be loved. 
a great deal of all this to that consummate 
poseur, Thomas Jefferson Hogg, who got 


muddled between his liking for Harriet 
Shelley and his affection for her husband. 
On the subject of Harriet Shelley, Hogg’s 
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was pure and good — and I love fair play. 
She sha!l not be abused. If Lady Shelle 
publishes anything against Harriet, I will 
speak.” 

I asked whether he knew the immediate 
cause of her suicide. He turned his eagle 
eyes upon me, as though to find out 
whether I was trying to * pump him,” and 
then, after a pause, said: “She was all 
feeling —lofty and high toned. The ac- 
cumulation of her troubles so bitterly 
| affected her that she sought relief in 
| death.” 
| Our talk turned to other matters — By- 
| ron’s lameness, the Bolivar, the squabble 
jat the Pisan gateway, Leigh Hunt, etc. ; 
| and after a time Trelawny himself reverted 

to the subject of Harriet Shelley. These 
| were his words : 

| “I hear that “Lady Shelley tells he 
friends that she is only waiting for the 


But when Professor Dow-| death of the poet’s sisters to publish a 


great many letters and other matters about 
Shelley. This is nonsense. She has got 
She 
seeks to glorify Shelley at the expense of 
Harriet, but, by G—d, while 7 live I will 
defend her. I don’t mean to publish any- 
thing more about Byron or Shelley unless 
I am driven to it. Let Lady Shelley leave 
the memory of Harriet Shelley alone.” 

If anything further was said on this 
subject I have no note of it. But I think 
the extracts given are sufficient to show 
what view Trelawny took of this painful 
subject. Recent revelations in America 
seem to bear out Trelawny’s statement, 
and go far to prove that Shelley’s first 
wife was more sinned against than sin- 





evidence is of little value. He once told 
Trelawny that she was innocent, and Tre- 
lawny believed him. It matters little 
whether, in his dotage, this garrulous per- 
sonage, under the genial rays of Boscombe, 
changed his wavering mind. 

During a conversation which I held 


ining. But, be the truth what it may, it 
is surely a monstrous perversion of the 
moral code to blacken the character of a 
deserted wife in order to justify a hus- 
band’s wrongdoing. And that is the in- 
tention of Shelleyan apologists. It is now 
pretended by these persons that Shelley’s 
conduct in deserting Harriet and living 





with Trelawny in July, 1875, I happened 
to ask him whether he knew anything as 
to the character of Shelley’s first wife. ! 
give his answer in the words which I wrote 
down shortly afterwards: 
pure, lofty, and noble. Lady Shelley 
wishes to glorify Shelley at the expense 


of Harriet, and for that reason I have | 


preserved these papers.” 

While speaking he drew some docu- 
ments out of a box and held them up. I! 
asked whether it was his intention to pub- 
lish them. He replied: “No. The less 
one has to do with the private character | 
of a man like Shelley, the better. He 
should be judged by his works. Harriet 


* Harriet was | 


| with Mary Godwin was the natural result 
of Harriet’s unfaithfulness. Against that 
| view of the case it is the duty of all right- 
minded persons to protest. In that one 
act of Shelley lies the darkest blot on his 
immortal fame, and no one was more sen- 
sible to the cruelty of his conduct and its 
| direful results than Shelley himself. 
Trelawny, who knew him and who loved 
|him— Trelawny, who knew and loved 
| Mary Shelley, was about the last man in 
the world to take the part of a woman who 
had wronged his friend, unless he had 
| good reasons to know that she had been 
grossly injured. Nor can it be urged that 
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Trelawny was ignorant of all the known 
circumstances, for he had certainly a fuller 
knowledge of Shelley’s domestic concerns 
than any one now living. 
for circumstances to which I am not at 
present at liberty to refer, the papers Tre- 
lawny bequeathed to his daughter would 
long since have been published in vindica- 
tion of Harriet Shelley's fame. Mean- 
while, and in the absence of proof positive 
against her, it would be well that her de- 
tractors should either prove their accusa- 
tions against that innocent and unhappy 
woman, or abandon the attack. Up to 
the present moment there is no evidence 
whatever in support of the charge, and 
from documents which have appeared 
there will be found a far stronger case in 
favor of her innocence than against it. 
It was perhaps inevitable that the writer 
of a life of Mary Shelley should touch 
upon the various incidents connected with 
the poet's first marriage; but the task is 
surrounded by difficulties, and it would 
have been better had a veil been drawn 
over the one incident in the poet’s life 
which his ardent admirers would most 
willingly forget. There is absolutely 
nothing to be gained by a discussion of 
this painful subject. Harriet’s unfaithful- 


ness, even if proved, would not justify 
Shelley’s conduct in living openly with 


Mary Godwin during his wife’s lifetime — 
and that justification seems to be the one 
point which Shelley’s admirers have la- 
bored so hard to attain. That they should 
have succeeded in blackening the char- 
acter of an innocent woman without ren- 
dering the smallest service to Shelley is 
one of those blunders which every one 
must deplore. 

Mrs. Marshall’s “ Life of Mary Shelley ” 


is in itself a noble monument to the daugh- | 


ter of Godwin, and I would willingly have 
remained silent, and have allowed the book 
to pass as one of the best biographies of 
the nineteenth century, had I not felt it 


to be a sacred duty to protest, in Trelaw- | 


ny’s name, against a too ready acceptance 


ot one of the few statements in that work | 


which mars its impartiality. That Byron, 
as a man, should have suffered by the 
publication of Boscombe papers might, 
in the nature of things, have been ex- 
pected. Byron’s conduct towards Clare 
Clairmont cannot be excused. It would 
be madness to attemptit. Byron’s cruelty 
in withholding Mary Shelley’s letter to 
Mrs. Hoppner, and thereby allowing the 
basest calumny to lie unanswered, is one 
of those acts which deserve the reproba- 
tion of mankind. We can only suppose 


Had it not been | 
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that Byron was himself the author of the 
libel, and that he lacked the courage to 
That he cordially detested Clare 
Clairmont is certain, and that he wished 
to justify his silence to all her appeals is 
probable, but that he should have denied 
Shelley the means of repelling an accusa- 
tion so foul, is a mystery indeed. Byron 
was terribly worried by Clare Clairmont, 
but there is no ground for the statement 
that he treated his natural daughter un- 
kindly. If he was brusque and unman- 
nerly towards the mother, he acted ac- 
cording to his lights in the interests of 
her child. The insinuation that Byron 
intended to abandon Allegra is absolute 
nonsense. He was devotedly attached to 
the child, and felt her death acutely. Al- 
though Byron has been so roughly handled 
by recent biographers, and though his 
fame has suffered considerably by the ex- 
posure of certain weaknesses, he has on 
the whole come out of the ordeal better 
than his contemporaries could have sup- 
posed possible. That he had his vices 
no one will deny, but he had an affec- 
tionate disposition and a kind heart. His 
treatment of Mary Shelley at the time of 
her bereavement has been recognized by 
Mary herself ; and if at the last moment he 
withheld the pecuniary assistance which 
he had promised her, this untoward and 
impetuous act was due, not to his own 
want of sympathy or generosity, but to the 
insolent demeanor of that peculiarly tact- 
less man, Leigh Hunt, who, without the 
shadow of justification, and by way of 
pleading Mary’s cause, told Byron that he 
| need not make such a fuss about lending 
| her a little money to pay her journey to 
England, since he owed her one thousand 
| pounds! 
When we take Byron's temper, to sa 
| nothing of his personal antipathy to Leig 
| Hunt, into consideration, we cannot be 
surprised at the result of this strange 
pone. Byron, highly indignant at 
unt’s insolence, refused to hold any 
| further conversation on the subject, and 
tuxned his back on the whole business. 
It cannot for one moment be contended 
that Byron was justified in withholding 
the loan. Most men would have put up 
| with Hunt’s insolence, for the sake of the 
helpless widow of his friend Shelley. But 
Byron’s quick resentment was part and 
| parcel of his character, and he was goaded 
| into a course of conduct, of which he was 
subsequently ashamed, by the gratuitous 
insolence of a man who was largely in his 
'debt. Much has been written about By- 
ron’s avarice, or, as Trelawny called it, “a 


| avow it, 
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love of hoarding.” I wished to gather 
some facts on this point, and asked Tre- 
lawny if Byron was generous. 

“Certainly not. In his youth he spent 
more than he ought, but in latter years he 
was avaricious. Byron always paraded 
his generosity — Shelley always gave in 
secret. Byron confessed (and I had only 
£500 a year, while he had £4,500) that he 
was in my debt and that he must settle. 
But I always turned it off. He confessed 
that he had saved £1,500 out of one year’s 
income. Shelley had £1,000 a year, and 
gave away £500 every year.” 

Of Mary Shelley’s mental faculties Tre- 
lawny spoke thus: “ Her mind was noth- 
ing particular. She was not worthy of 
Shelley. Her father taught her a good 
deal, and Shelley the rest.” 

I said that the “ Shelley Memorials,” a 
book edited by Lady Shelley, gave the 
world a very high opinion of her charac- 
ter. ‘To my surprise, Trelawny rose from 


iis chair and made a quick movement | 


towards me. He stopped suddenly, and 


n asavage tone exclaimed : “ They are ail | 


false.” I waited for some further expla- 
nation, for I did not understand his mean- 
ing. 
lished in those memoirs are her's (Mary 
Shelley's); the rest of the book is all fic- 
tion.” 


A well-known English authoress was at 
that time trying to find a publisher for a 
book which she had compiled on Byron 


Trelawny said: “ told me about it; 
he assures me it is harmless, that it will 
do Byron ro harm whatever.” 

I asked him whether the writer pos- 
sessed any authentic documents. 

“Yes, some. But none of any impor- 
tance. begged me to see her, but I 
refused. She shall not put a lot of lies in 
her book and say I told them.” 


Speaking of Byron's portraits, he said : | 
“ There is but one good likeness of Byron, | 
Al 
statue should, when possible, resemble the | 


and that is the work of Thorwaldsen. 


original that itis erected to. Byron’s sis- 
ter, his wife, Hobhouse, Kinnaird, Har- 
ness, and myself, all considered the bust 
by Thorwaldsen was the best in existence 
of Byron. 
others were unlike him, both in drawing 
and expression. 


they were caricatures. The miniature by 


Holmes that you have of mine, his sister | 


thought very like ; but she considered that 


no artist of his time could do justice to his | 
I was with Lady Byron | 


expressive face. 
when the statue by Thorwaldsen was 
unpacked. Lady 
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At last he said: “ The letters pub-| 


The portraits by Phillips and | 


Byron himself thought | 


Byron's cold nature! 
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warmed at the sight of it. Impetuosity 
got the better of her for once, as she ex- 
claimed : ‘ How like my dear Byron! only 
not half beautiful enough for him.’ Miss 
Leigh could find but one fault in it: the 
lobe of the ear did not lie close enough to 
the cheek, which was one of Byron’s facial 
peculiarities.” 

Speaking of the affray at the Pisan gate- 
way, Trelawny told me that a blind beggar, 
sympathizing with the Inglesi in their 
quarrel with Tuscan soldiers, stole up to 
him and placed a dagger in his hand, say- 

| ing: “ You may have need of this.” This 
| dagger is now in the possession of Tre- 
| lawny’s daughter. 

| Reverting to the subject of Byron, I 
asked Trelawny whether Byron boasted 
of his vices in ordinary conversation. 

“When with me, alone, never. Our 
conversation was generally about Shelley. 
When others were present he tried to 
| shock them, and tried to blacken his own 
character. But he had few vices, and none 
|of those he most vaunted. He could not 
indulge in vicious living ; he had not the 
strength.” 

I reminded him of Lady Blessington’s 
remarks on Byron's personal appearance, 
land asked him whether the description 
| Petite was correct, “Certainly not. He 
had a large chest, and was a good-sized 
man.” 

Trelawny had a poor opinion of By- 
ron’s proficiency in the noble art of self- 
defence. “His boxing was all humbug. 
| He liked to talk about it, but it was all 
talk.” 

I reminded him that he took 
from “ Gentleman Jackson.” 

“ Yes, I know; but he could not séand, 
I tell ye ; he had to lean against some- 

|thing. I’ve boxed with him often, and 
have always been afraid of killing him. 
He has shown me some of the marks I 
have left on his arm after an encounter. 
He had no stamina; it was all energy. If 
I were to say to him, ‘I have a horse I 
should like you to look at,’ he would jump 
\up so [here Trelawny jumped up and took 
two strides], and would then sit down — 
his lameness making itself felt — and say, 
‘I will look at your horse when I go out.’ 
His walking was. a sad performance. He 
would walk two or perbaps three hundred 
yards, when the sweat would stand out 
on his brow, and he would gladly sit 
down.” 

In speaking of the Contessa Guiccioli, 
Trelawny said: “She had but one fault 
— vanity. Her love for Byron was buoyed 
up by vanity.” 


lessons 
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I asked him on another occasion wheth- 
er he could account for the strong feeling 
that existed against Byron during his life- 
time. 

“There was no feeling against Byron 
—against Shelley plenty, against Byron 
none. Shelley was simply without vice of 
any kind. Byron’s attack against cant 
was mainly on account of the manner in 
which Shelley was treated. He said to 
me one day: ‘ Look how the groundlings 
attack Shelley. He is better than any 
one.’ I said: ‘ Would you defend him?’ 
and he answered: ‘Shelley requires no 
defender. I write for the “groundlings,” 
Shelley writes for men; when I am forty 
I will write for men also,’” 

Trelawny concluded these remarks by 
saying: “Shelley will live forever; there 
was never, and never will be, any one like 
him.” 

Some days later we fell into our usual 
talk about Byron. He said: “ They have 
spread about the report that Byron was 

iven to dram-drinking. Nothing could 
e more false. He has often said to 
me: ‘Come and dine, Tre, and we will 
carouse. But, pah! what was his ‘ca- 
rouse?’ Halfaglass of punch! He had 
not the strength, but he liked to think he 
had, and liked to talk about his (imagi- 
nary) failings.” 

Speaking of Dr. Kennedy, Trelawny 
called him “that old fool at Cephalonia 
with the pretty wife,” and told me that 
nothing could have been more absurd than 
the discussions on religion which were 
got up for the conversion of .Byron, and 
added : “ Byron used to say to me: ‘ You 
know / can’t argue—if only we had 
Shelley !’” 

“T agreed with him,” he added, “ for 
Shelley was a man who would not only 
have replied to and controverted all Ken- 
nedy’s theories and arguments, but he 
would have filled his heart with such 
doubts as would have made him miserable 
for the rest of his life. Shelley was the 
most profound logician, and his knowledge 
of Scripture immense.” 

On the subject of Byron’s lameness 
Trelawny had much to say. But as his 
opinion has been given to the world, I will 
make no further allusion to it beyond say- 
ing that the discrepancy in the accounts 
given by him in his first and second publi- 
cation was due to the fact that I had sup- 
plied him with some information which I 
had gathered at Nottingham. Although 
he combated my arguments at the time, 
he seems to have come round in his book, 
for the statements made in his last “ Rec- 
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ords” are precisely those with which I 
had supplied him. 

It is not easy to account for this dis- 
crepancy, especially as Trelawny had him- 
self examined Byron’s feet, but so it is. 
I am strongly persuaded that the later 
account of Byron’s lameness is correct 
in every particular. Trelawny was very 
modest on the subject of his kindness to 
Mary Shelley, and said: “ How could any 
man do otherwise? It was but common 
humanity.” Perhaps it was. But com- 
mon humanity is so very rare that I doubt 
the possibility of finding a nobler example 
than his. 

Speaking of Lady Blessington’s “ Con- 
versations with Byron,” a book which 
Trelawny held in the greatest contempt, 
he said: “ Byron never uttered a word of 
French in his talk; the whole thing is 
false.” 

Of Leigh Hunt, the “ Pirate” had a 
poor opinion, and called him “an insipid 
Cockney,” adding that his behavior dur- 
ing the burning of Shelley’s body was 
“that of a sickly girl, rather than of a 
man.” Of Southey he said: “ Southey 
offended Byron mortally by saying to a 
mutual acquaintance: ‘If you take off 
Byron’s shoe you will see the cloven foot.’ 
Byron, who was told this, never forgave 
the malicious tuft-hunter whom he han- 
died so severely in his poems.” 

Trelawny had an almost unbounded ad- 
miration for Sir Edgar Boehm, and on one 
occasion invited me to accompany him to 
the studio of that famous artist. I never 
saw Trelawny at greater advantage than 
during this visit. In the sacred pre- 
cincts of Boehm’s studio he unbent his 
naturally rigid and “ stand-off ” demeanor, 
and said that he would often come there 
to smoke his pipe while watching the 
great man at work. Mr. Boehm seemed 
to be flattered by Trelawny’s unfeigned 
appreciation of his work, and told him that 
a comfortable armchair would always be 
at his service. 

* ] don’t want an armchair, I only want 
a stool,” replied Trelawny sternly. “1 
should not come here to lounge ; I can do 
that at home; I should come to see how 
really good work is done.” 

After we had left the studio, Trelawny 
said: “ That Austrian sculptor is the only 
man I know of capable of doing a good 
likeness of Byron. You had better ask 
him to compete for the Byron memorial.” 

I had often wondered whether, during 
the close intimacy which existed between 
Byron and Trelawny, a few scraps of 
intelligence, relative to the separation 
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between the poet and his wife, might have 
reached him. I knew that Trelawny was 
not prone to conjecture, and that his opin- 
ions could never have been formed by 
others ; so one day I asked him the ques- 
tion point blank. He answered without 
the slightest hesitation: “ Incompatibility 
of temper—his wife was a Puritanical 
woman, and used to preach tohim. Byron 
resented this by telling her all kinds of 
stories relative to his numerous loves. 
All humbug ; but it was his weapon. She 
believed them all.” 

Trelawny lent me a letter which Lady 
Byron had written to a certain Doctor 
T: on the subject of Ada’s engage- 
ment to Lord King. Thecontents of that 
epistle went a long way towards settling 
my doubts, and gave me so much satisfac- 
tion that next day I wrote the letter which 
Trelawny subsequently published in his 
“Records of Byron, Shelley, and the Au- 
thor.” Trelawny remarked: “ Although 
details can never be known, yet Byron 
sounded the keynote to the whole mystery 
when he told Medwin that ‘the cause of 
separation was too simple to be easily 
found out.’ ” 

Trelawny held very decided views as to 
Byron’s character. He had formed his 
judgment leisurely, and from a close per- 
sonal experience. I noted the following 
words: “ Byron spoke out. He kept noth- 
ing back. Hewasdownright. His great- 
est failing was the pleasure he took in 
blackening his own character. I will 
venture to swear that Byron committed 
less faults in one year than any other 
young man would, and does, commit in 
one week. He was perfectly mad about 
blackening his own character. But he 
knew that others professed to be better 
than they are, so he determined to be 
worse than he was.” 

One day Trelawny showed me a letter 
he had received from Shelley — and one 
that has not, I believe, been published. 
The poet appeals to Trelawny’s friendship 
to procure some subtle drug whereby he 
might become possessed of the power to 
die. I regret that I made no note of the 
exact words, but I remember that Shelley 
argued, somewhat after the manner of 
Rousseau, in favor of suicide under certain 
conditions. Trelawny also told me that 
Shelley never took sugar with his tea or 
coffee, ‘‘because sugar was at that time 
produced by slave labor.” Whenever he 
spoke of Shelley, Trelawny’s voice soft- 
ened — no one could be one moment mis- 
taken as to the cause. He loved Shelley 
with all his heart. One day I ventured to 
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tell Trelawny that I was surprised so re- 
markable a career as his had not been 
written down. In one instant the “ Pirate ” 
was blazing his eagle eyes upon me. 

“It kas been written. Have you not 
read the ‘ Younger Son’?” 

I nodded. 

“Well, what more do you want? That 
is a faithful record of my early life. The 
publishers would not enter into any of my 
proposals for its continuation, which I 
would have made highly diverting. But 
it is too late now.” 

I named De Ruyter, who plays so heroic 
a part in the “ Younger Son.” Trelawny 
softened in a moment, and said: “ His 
name was De Witt; he was one of the 
best, as well as one of the bravest, of men. 
I never saw any one equal him.” 

1 may here mention, for the benefit of 
the curious in such matters, that I have 
verified one of the statements contained 
in the “ Younger Son.” Six months ago 
I went to Dr. Burney’s school at Gosport, 
and inspected the school lists, which go 
back as far as 1784. I found Trelawny’s 
name entered as a pupil at that academy 
in the year 1806. 

I once reminded Trelawny of Byron’s 
definition of courage, and asked whether, 
in his opinion, there was any one nation 
which could claim general pre-eminence 
in the matter of bravery. I put it thus: 
“If we were to hunt for the bravest man, 
in what country would he be found ?” 

His answer was prompt and decisive in 
tone: “ The bravest man on earth is an 
Albanian Turk, for he would not even 
know what fear is.” 

Our talk having turned on the subject 
of Greece, Trelawny showed mea sword 
that Byron had given to him when they 
parted at Cephalonia. 

“ Byron gave me this sword with great 
pomp and circumstance, saying, in a melo- 
dramatic manner: ‘ Here, take this, Tre, 
and use it, either like Childe Harold or 

. I found that sword very use- 


At the time of which I write, the news 
reached England of the death, at Spezzia, 
of an old man who, on his deathbed, con- 
fessed to having been in the boat that ran 


down the Ariel in July, 1822. Trelawny 
was firmly convinced of the truth of this 
story, and told me that he personally had 
never doubted the fact that Shelley’s boat 
was run down in the hope of finding By- 
ron’s dollars on board. 

“ The death of that old scoundrel con- 
firms the justice of that view,” he said. 

Trelawny may be said to have lived 
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every day of his long life. Unlike most 
veterans his sympathies did not perish in 
his prime. His mind was not forever re- 
curring to the “ old days,” whose manners 
and customs are supposed by elderly per- 
sons to have been so far superior to those 
of our degenerate times. An expansive 
intellect kept him in touch with the later 
developments in literature, in science, and 
in art, while the consistency of his strong, 
independent nature preserved him from 
the baneful effects of senile bigotry. He 
delighted in the works of Swinburne and 
of Darwin, and we have seen what he 
thought of Boehm asa sculptor. He was 
not too much of a Liberal to be blind to 
the merits of Mr. Disraeli, whom he de- 
scribed as “a great man directing the im- 
pulses of a stubborn country.” He told 
me that he sat next to Mr. Disraeli at the 
Byron meeting. ‘“ Disraeli asked me to 
say a few words in favor of the object we 
had met to promote. I told him that I 
would have spoken before, but would not 
speak after him, as I considered his speech 
had covered the whole ground. Disraeli 
said he would like to call upon me, and 
asked where I was living. I did not wish 
to bring him so far out of the way for 
nothing, so I told him that my home is at 
Worthing, thus avoiding the prospect of a 
visit.” 

The same spirit that had prompted Tre- 
lawny to assist the Greeks in their struggle 
for independence, caused him to rejoice 
at the unification of the German Empire, 
whose brilliant victories consolidated the 
strength of a nation that had long suffered 
oppression. He was roused to indignation 
by the protests of the Hanoverian King- 
dom, which he describes as “a petty 
province setting up its selfish pretensions 
in the face of inexorable destiny.” 

I feel tempted to prolong this reminis- 
cence for the pure pleasure which it gives 
me in the writing. But the reader will 
perhaps have had more than enough al- 
ready; out of respect for his patience I 
withhold the rest. Trelawny will live in 
the “Records” which he published in 
1878 and in the pages of Mrs. Marshall’s 
book. It is a remarkable fact. and one 
which speaks well for his own social 
worth, that Trelawny was not only es- 
teemed by the two men whose fame had 
attracted him to Pisa, but also by Mary 
Shelley, the Williamses, and the whole of 
that somewhat heterogeneous coterie. 

Trelawny was no sycophant — he always 
spoke and wrote as he felt—a circum- 
stance which makes his testimony of the 
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highest value. He may perhaps have 
been prejudiced against Byron when he 
compared him with the gentle, unsophis- 
ticated Shelley, but he never for one mo- 
ment swerved in his loyalty towards him ; 
and though they parted in Greece never to 
meet in life, Trelawny in his old age 
always spoke of Byron with affection. 
That he loved Shelley is not surprising, 
and it would be strange if he had not 
drawn a comparison — inevitably invidi- 
ous — between two characters so essen- 
tially dissimilar. Trelawny had neither 
the faculty nor the wish to analyze char- 
acter; he took men as he found them, and 
in the good and gentle Shelley’s frank 
generosity he was content to behold a 
superiority, not only over the more com- 
plex Byron, but also over all men living. 
Although he well knew my enthusiasm 
for Byron, he never pandered to it. He 
spoke his mind out with that fearlessness 
which attracted all those with whom he 
was intimate, and which made him re- 
spected to the last hour of his life. 

With the exception of a short sojourn 
in Italy, Trelawny’s last years were spent 
in England. Always active, always gen- 
erous, always full of information, well 
read and highly sympathetic, he could be, 
when he liked, a charming companion. 
How many hours have I spent in his com- 
pany, astonished at his vigor and vivacity 
and at the depth of his knowledge of men 
and books. Alas! the dauntless Cornish- 
man who in his youth swept the seas with 
De Witt, who in his prime fought with 
Byron for the independence of Greece, 
and. who in his old age commanded the 
sympathy and respect of all true lovers of 
romance, has passed away. In the peace- 
ful calm of a summer evening, just a little 
more than eight years ago, Edward Tre- 
lawny, who had so often braved death by 
sea and land, perceived that his hour was 
come. But the life-sands flowed steadily 
to the last grain ere his massive frame 
surrendered to the subtle foe. He had 
recently complained of weariness, and 
showed but little inclination to rise from 
his couch. Those who stood around him 
remarked that his eye was still bright, his 
voice firm, and his memory fresh as of 
yore. But the scene was changing rap- 
idly; on the 13th August, 1881, a glorious 
haven, peopled by the loved ones of his 
youth, burst upon his view; and while 
birds were flying to their rest, and zephyrs 
soughed through the trees, the pale sun- 
light of his native land became gradually 
absorbed by the beams of a brighter world. 

RICHARD EDGCUMBE. 
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PERSONS who accept Lord John Rus- 
sell’s definition of a proverb must some- 
times be. puzzled to find that one and the 
same community is in the habit of using 
adages which are diametrically opposed 
to one another. If it were true that a 
proverb is the wisdom of the many and 
the wit of one, we should surely be justi- 
fied in expecting all accepted proverbs to 
resemble laws of nature or formulas of 
mathematics. But we see that this is far 
from being the case; and no sooner do 
we think that we have obtained an irre- 
fragable maxim from the crystallization 
of experience than another, equally au- 
thoritative, confronts us with an absolutely 
opposite direction. 

‘“‘ Take care of the pence, and the pounds 
will take care of themselves,” is a tradi- 
tional rule that must have been quoted 
many millions of times by persons dis- 
posed to economy. Its principle is rein- 
forced in the proverbial philosophy of 
other nations besides our own. “ Little 
streams make large rivers,” say the 
French, and the Scots match them with 
“ Many a little makes a mickle.” En- 


glish domestic economists declare that 


“A pin a day is a groat a year,” though it 
may be doubted whether there was ever a 
community in which fourpence fer annum 
was held a commensurate return for the 
trouble of stooping to the daily pin. Yet, 
after we have digested all this mass of 
concurrent testimony, it is not a little 
baffling to be checked in our decision by 
an equally respectable body of evidence 
which tells us that we must not be “ Penny 
wise and pound foolish.” For if a careful 
husbandry of copper in the integer leads 
to an idiotic treatment of two hundred and 
forty pence in the aggregate, where is the 
wisdom of leaving the pounds to take care 
of themselves ? 

“More haste less speed,” is one of our 
English expressions of caution as to the 
dangers of precipitation. The Hindu has 
put the same thought in various shapes, 
after his concrete manner; one of these 
is, “ He took off his shoes before he came 
to the ford.” “He who goes slow has 
long to go (Chi va piano va lontano),” 
says the melodious Italian; and neither in 
India nor in Italy does there appear to be 
much danger from superfluous energy. 
But our forefathers seem to have been 
aware of the opposite risk, and to have 





provided a number of countervailing max- 
ims. Such, for example, are “ Take time | 
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by the forelock,” “ Delays are dangerous,” 
“Time and tide for no man bide.” 

Nowhere is this contradictory tendency 
more seen than in those sayings which 
partake of the nature of aphorisms. Aph- 
orisms, if we may trust to etymology, are 
the marking off or delimitation of expe- 
rience from the confused reasonings of 
careless minds. “ Use is second nature ” 
has been often cited as an excuse for per- 
sons who are opposed to change. Yet 
many opposite sayings remind us that 
men love novelty and will welcome “ any- 
thing for a change.” 

In Archbishop Whately’s edition of 
Bacon’s essays is collected an abundance 
of saws that the philosophic chancellor 
had put together under the title of “ Anti- 
theta.” Ranged in parallel columns we 
find these conflicting maxims at the foot of 
the more important papers. Thus, on the 
subject last mentioned, the following are 
amongst the “ Antitheta”” appended to the 
“ Essay of Innovations.” 


Time is the greatin- | What innovator im- 
novator; why then do itates time, who so 
we not imitate time? insinuates his innova- 

tions that they escape 
notice? 


Here the reformer says plainly that we 
should imitate time who is the great re- 
former; while the conservative answers 
that no reformer can do so, for the reason 
that time’s reforms are imperceptible. A 
singular commentary on which is given 
in the essay itself to which these texts are 
appended. “ For otherwise,” says Bacon, 
“if men do not follow the gentle example 
of time’s innovations, whatsoever is new 
is unlooked for, and ever it mends some 
and impairs others ; and he that is holpen 
takes it for a fortune and thanks the time; 
and he that is hurt for a wrong and imput- 
eth it to the author.” We are reminded 
that Bacon stood at the parting of the 
ways, when the Tudor monarchy had done 
its work and was perishing in the feeble 
hands of the first Stuart. 

It is unknown from what source Bacon 
derived the greater portion of these max- 
ims. But, in the authentic deliverances 
of the philosophers and poets one meets 
with similar conflicts. A French writer 
has said that he is able to reconcile two 
of such utterances: namely, the saying of 
Tacitus, “ The unknown always passes for 
the marvellous (Omne ignotum pro mag- 
nifico);”’ and that of Ovid, “ No one cares 
about the unknown (/gnoti nulla cupi- 
do);” and evidently there is a sense in 
which both are true. A due synthesis of 
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such apparently opposite maxims will re- 
sult, not in a mutual cancelment, but in a 
composite principle. For men may not 
desire the unknown yet may admire it 
when it comes under their observation, 
when it ceases to be unknown. But there 
are more startling contradictions to be 
found in the recorded experience of very 
great men. When Juvenal conceived his 
magnificent defiance of fortune he was so 
pleased with it that he used it twice, each 
time in the same words. The most familiar 
and appropriate use is, no doubt, in the 
grand passage which concludes the tenth 
satire on the vanity of our wishes. The 
passage has been translated by Dryden and 
imitated by Johnson, but neither of those 
masculine and skilful writers has done 
justice to Juvenal’s meaning. And, what 
is still more unfortunate, the text itself is 
unsettled. According to one reading the 
satirist meant to say: “If one has wis- 
dom one has every deity on one’s side.” 
According to the other he says to For- 
tune: “Thou hast no authority where 
wisdom is,” 2. it is only the fool who 
wants luck to befriend him. Great as the 
difference is, the two readings agree in 
this, that prudence is worth more than 
luck; and this is, manifestly, a salutary 
principle. The difficulty is to reconcile 
it with such a saying as “ Fortune favors 
the brave,” or with the still more auda- 
cious law of Bonaparte, “ Providence is 
on the side of the big battalions.” One 
tells us that strength is the criterion and 
cause of success, the other puts it in wis- 
dom. We think of Horace and his “ Mere 
brute force perishes by its own strength 
(Vis concili expers mole ruit sua).” 
Athens of old drove in ignominious flight 
the mighty hosts of Xerxes. Clive at 
Plassy and elsewhere puffed away the big 
battalions of Asia with a handful of men 
formed by European discipline. Wel- 
lington, with a force of thirty thousand 
British troops, pushed the hosts of Napo- 
leon’s own marshals out of the peninsula 
and across the Pyrenees. Here, also, 
there may be a synthesis such as was 
supposed in the last case, but it is far from 
obvious. 

Even more irreconcilable appears the 
conflict if we understand Juvenal’s saying 
in a stilldeeper sense. Suppose that he 
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meant more than either of the above in- 
terpretations, and that his view implied 
not merely that the wise man had no luck 
because he had no need for it, but that 
the weak and foolish had chances without 
waieh they could not prosper, or even ex- 
ist? 





There is no doubt a specious rea- | 





Shakespeare. 
has supplied a saying upon what, though 
noticed elsewhere, had never received due 
notice in English. The saying occurs in 
“ Romeo and Juliet,” where we are told 


wound.” 
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onableness about such a proposition ; and 


it is more than ever opposed to the coun- 
ter-maxims. 


No one has contributed more to the 
phoristic treasures of his country than 
In at least one instance he 


hat “ He jests at scars who never felt a 
This goes to the very founda- 
ion of human sympathy as described by 


Aristotle ; showing that it is only those 
who have suffered who can really feel for 


he suffering of others. Our countrymen, 


as a race, have not been of sufficiently ten- 
der mood to trouble themselves over this 
question enough to make it into a prov- 
erb; it was left for gentle Shakespeare to 
find them a household word on sympathy 
and its true source. 
mostly content with sayings that have 
strengthened their natural hardness ; such 
as, “‘ Keep your breath to cool your own 
porridge,” or (in the most modern form), 
“ Paddle your own canoe.” 
however, have a couplet, as pertinent if 
not as poetical as the line from Romeo, 
which may be thus rendered : — 


Whose heels have never cracked in sun-baked 


They have been 


The Hindus, 


fields, 


How can he know what pain my heel-crack 


yields ? 


This is almost an equivalent of the truth 
conveyed in Dido’s words: “ We must 
suffer before we can learn to sympathize 
with suffering (Haud ignara mali, miseris 
succurrere aisco).” 


There are few proverbs of more wide 


acceptance than the maxim Zsse guam 
videri, showing us the vanity of imposture, 
but teaching a more subtle lesson still. 
To be what you seem would indeed be but 
a poor expedient if what you seem is bad; 
and it would almost be better, like John- 
son, to have nothing of the bear but the 
skin. 
manners, is reported to have given a happy 


An old gentleman, of more wit than 


turn to the adage. In rebuking the self- 


assertion of a young Mr. Carr who was 


boasting of his sincerity, our friend blus- 
tered out. the following impromptu : — 


Be what you seem’s a good old rule, 
You bear it out, my Carr! 

You look a most infernal fool, 
And so, by G—, you are. 


Thus, too, we are bidden to admire him 
whose “bark is worse than his bite,” and 
so forth. Perhaps the deepest, kindliest, 
thing on this topic is a remark which was 
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quoted from Fénelon in Diderot’s “ Hor. 
Subsc.” 2, 129: “ Simplicity is the recti- 
tude of a soul which refuses all return to 
itself and its doings. Many persons are 
sincere without being simple. They do 
not want to pass for more than they are, 
but fear to pass for what they are not. 
The real simplicity is to have lost the 
‘I’ which causes so much jealousy.” 
Whether this absolute simplicity of the 
soul that “ refuses all return upon itself” 
is a grace or a weakness may well be dis- 
cussed, In any case there must always be 
good men and women who find it easy not 
to pass for what they are not, but not easy 
to renounce the fear of being taken for 
what they are not. 

Among Shakespeare’s aphorisms an- 
other well-known line reminds us that 
“Uneasy lies the head that wears a 
crown.” This was a king’s opinion, while 
among the oracles of the people were such 
sayings as “ Happy as a king,” and the 
like, showing admiration and envy of royal 
privileges. Yet we need not go back to 
Shakespeare’s kings for evidence of the 
peculiar sorrows and cares of regal state. 
The death of Charles the First, the over- 
throw of his son James, the fate of sev- 
eral czars of Russia, the miseries of Louis 
the Sixteenth and his consort, and the 
tremendous vicissitudes of our current 
century, and even of its most recent years, 
are full of matter to justify the poet. If 
we look back only to the lifetime of per- 
sons still young, we cannot but be struck 
by the tragedies in which heads have 
fallen which seemed held high above the 
common chances of humanity. In 1868 
the writer of these sentences saw the im- 
perial family of France in the saloons of 
the Tuileries ; the emperor with his cold 
blue eyes and face of inexpressive re- 
serve, the empress beautiful and splendid, 
leading her boy by the hand. In a few 
years the emperor had been defeated, de- 
posed, and had died by a cruel death in a 
strange land; the empress, bowed beneath 
the weight of an untimely age, was mourn- 
ing in exile for her husband and for the 
brave lad slain in a foreign quarrel. Think 
of the sufferings of Maximilian in Mexico, 
the cares of the czar Alexander the Sec- 
ond—each ending in a bloody and pub- 
lic death ; the mysterious scene on the 
shores of the Bavarian lake; the assassi- 
nation of two American presidents; the 
protracted agony of the late emperor 
Frederick; the sorrows of the house of 
Hapsburg ending — for the present — in 
the unrevealed horror of the shooting-box 
at Meyerling! 
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Do those who have passed through 
such furnaces of affliction look back on 
their brighter days with pain? Dante 
Says So, in the memorable lines attributed 
to Francesca di Rimini which our own 
poet has adopted, in “‘ Locksley Hall :” — 


This is truth the poet sings, 
That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remember- 
ing happier things. 
Is it so indeed? Or are those right who 
say with Horace : — 


Cras vel atra 
Nube polum pater occupato 
Vel sole puro; non tamen irritum 
Quodcunque retro est efficiet ? 


Dryden’s masculine paraphrase will be 
remembered : — 


Not heaven itself over the past has power, 
For what has been has been, and I have had 
my hour. 


This conflicting doctrine — that the 
memory of past joy is a possession and 
not a pain—has been maintained by 
Alfred de Musset, a man whose pleasures 
and pains had been of a less dignified 
kind than Dante’s, but to whom neverthe- 
less joy and sorrow had been equally 
known. De Musset does not content him- 
self with a mere counterstatement; he 
challenges Dante in plain words and with 
a personal appeal. 


Why saidst thou, Dante, that ’tis grief’s worst 
stin 

To tell, om of past happiness? 

What spasm from thee that bitter cry could 
wring, 

That insult to distress ? 

Is then the light less certain or less glad, 

And—when night falls—forgotten in the 

loom 

Is it from thee, Spirit sublimely sad ! 

From:thee, we have such doom? 

No! by the splendor of yon rising moon, 

Not from thy heart a blasphemy so void: 

A happy memory is a truer boon 

For life, than bliss enjoyed. 


And to Francesca — angel of thy glory — 
Thou couldst assign a sentence such as this, 
She who broke off, to tell her tragic story, 
From an eternal kiss. 


For me, I only say, Here, for an hour, 

A day, I loved, was loved, and she was fair ; 
Close to my heart I press the faded flower, 
And Death shall find it there. 


These stanzas, from the poem written 
on his rupture with George Sand, show 
that De Musset regarded past joy quite 
otherwise than did Dante. He treasured 
it as a possession, while the older and 
graver author lamented it as a loss. It 
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cannot be even said that the words ne//a 
miseria are left out, as in Lord Tenny- 
son’s reference. The English poet has 
undoubtedly weakened the thought; it is 
not the memory of past joy alone, but its 
memory in the midst of present suffering, 
that, according to the great Florentine, 
makes the woe. But De Musset is ear- 
nest and sincere, where Lord Tennyson is 
but an artist. He expressly includes the 
Dantean condition, wanting which indeed 
the plaint is little but a phrase, a com- 
monplace “of little meaning though the 
words be strong.” The difference between 
the modern Frenchman and the medizval 
Italian is a deliberate opposition of tem- 
perament. 

In this fluctuating world all that men 
can do will barely avail to establish for 
them a compromise with the unheeding 
forces about them which, for want of a 
better word, they are wont to term nature. 
Hence they learn to encourage and organ- 
ize a counteracting force for their own use 
and protection; and the social army forti- 
fies itself with proverbs. They are not 
infallible weapons ; when one breaks the 
combatants have to betake themselves to 
another. As the witty and sagacious 
Whately has pointed out, a proverb will 
usually be merely a compendious expres- 
sion of some principle, true or false, ap- 
plicable or non-applicable, as the case may 
be in which itisemployed. “ When, then, 
a proverb is introduced,” says the arch- 
bishop, “ the speaker employs it as a major 
premise, and is understood to imply, as a 
minor, that the principle thus referred to 
is applicable in the existing case.” 

It is much the same with the great 
writers whose conclusions pass into the 
rank of our household words. When a 
poet, in his criticism of life, appears to 
have generalized his wide and kindly ob- 
servation into a rule of conduct, he must 
not be regarded as upon his oath. He 
only means to say that, in given condi- 
tions, certain results may be expected to 
follow. He is a prophet of contingent 

redictions. Or, we may say, he is a wise 
judge fully conscious of the fallacy of 
inapplicable precedents. 
H. G. KEENE. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
A SURREY RIVER. 


I. 
THE WOODLAND MOLE, 


THE sullen Mole — the burrowing Mole 
— the winding Mole —such are the titles 
that have been given to our river; but 
there is one more fitting than any of these, 
and that is the woodland Mole. Go 
where you will along its course, wood- 
lands surround you and it. For thirty 
years I have been familiar with the river 
—the whole length of it —from close to 
its source to where it finally empties itself 
into the Thames near Hampton Court. 

Those who only know it near the town 
of Dorking have probably noted nothing 
particularly striking about it; to them it 
may appear only a siuggish run of water, 
overshadowed by fine trees which grow on 
and about the banks, and in the meadows 
through which it passes. Only those who 
have roamed with rod and gun, by cross- 
ways and paths unknown to, and unheard 
of by, the general public, can tell the 
beauties of the woodland Mole, as it winds 
its way past mills and farm homesteads, 
through meadows and park lands — now 
and again opening out in broad reaches, 
then lost to sight for a time in thicket and 


tangle. 

In years past I had permission to wan- 
der along its banks, and to fish there in 
places which were closed to the general 


public. The river is now still more 
strictly closed,* with the exception of the 
public paths and the highroads which run 
over and along it. More is the pity; all 
things change, however, and with fresh 
owners fresh regulations are made. After 
all, the ground is their own, and they have 
perfect right to do what they please with 
it. 

One spot, beautiful both to artist and 
angler, I have visited often; sometimes 
with sketch-book in hand, but far oftener 
with the rod, for it was once a perfect re- 
sort for the angler. A trout stream ran 
there, through a moor covered with all 
kinds of moorland vegetation. Oh, the 
joy of that pure trout stream! when one 
had a pliant rod and the finest line that it 
was possible to procure. The fish were 


_* There has recently been litigation concerning the 
right of the public to fish and row in the lower reaches 





of the river Mole between Cobham and Esher, but that 
does not affect the part of which our paper treats. A 
| gentleman who owned adjacent land got the benefit of 
| a grant from the crown of the bed of the river itself, 
and barred the passage with achain. Thisa proprietor 
| of boats for hire broke down as often as it was set 
across. 
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not large; it was a rare thing to get one 
over a pound, and most of them were only 
half that weight. But such beauties! 
Plump and well-shaped, gold and white, 
with crimson spots; and when hooked, as 
mettlesome as game-cocks. Ten feet or 
so the stream was at the widest parts, in 
others only three or four; the sides in 
many places were covered in with low 
alder and willow brush; and standing in 
the clear water, or dip, dip, dipping into 
it, were the sedges. Old alder and willow 
stumps had rotted there, and over them 
the river ran in miniature waterfalls and 
whirlpools. About these stumps were the 
favorite holds for trout; there the water 
was deep. When such fish as minnows 
wriggled over, or insects dropped off the 
sedges, the little swirl carried them round 
to the sides, where the trout made short 
work of them. 

Now and then some half-pounder would 
rush up the little fall, and turn again, 
showing his bright sides to perfection, 
—a most tantalizing sight, even with the 
rod in your hand. Seeing a fish is not 
catching him; there is a wide difference 
between looking at him in the water and 
seeing him in your creel. 

The orthodox method of capturing trout 
is with the fly, natural or artificial. I am 


a sceptic as to the success of this in many 
cases, having tried both sorts on this 
stream with very exasperating results. In 
the first place, it was a jerky little stream, 
and it twisted about here, there, and every- 
where, according to the rift in the spongy 


moor. And then the trout did not take 
kindly to flies, at least not those on the 
angler’s line. It is so sometimes; they 
will not take the fly in a dashing style, 
and, as a natural consequence, your fish 
is only just touched in the lip. Up he 
springs, as though he intended to leave 
the stream for good and all; but he alters 
his mind, goes down head first, darts under 
his rotten stump, and rubs the hook out 
of his lip quick. Your rod straightens, 
your line comes back to you, and your 
trout is gone. You may move on to the 
next likely spot after that, and think mat- 
ters over calmly, if you can. 

We think the matter over somehow, and 
it ends in our laying down the rod and 
lighting the pipe. Fishing is done with 
for a time, and we will find out what their 
food, their principal food, is. The prob- 
lem is soon solved. They have caterpil- 
lars, grubs, and other creeping things from 
the low alder and willow growth, and the 
bogland worms, It is a favorite pitch for 
snipe just here. The miller knows that 
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well; never does he miss coming to the 
trout stream aiter the first frosts have 
touched things. And many worms must 
get into the water one way or another, 
particularly when the little rills from the 
ploughed lands run into the stream. So 
we decide to give up the fly in favor of the 
worm. We have some with us, bright, 
lively red worms — for we intended to try 
for perch as well as for trout. Shifting 
our tackle, and baiting with a nice worm, 
we very cautiously approach the bank, 
keep out of sight, and throw sideways up 
the stream, just above a little fall. The 
worm drops. over naturally; there is a tug- 
tug, and we have him —no mistake about 
it this time; no amount of dancing and 
somersault-throwing will get that hold 
loose, and after two or three turns he is 
landed on the grass — a good half-pounder. 

As we come back to the mill-pool we 
pick up another, nearly the same size, and 
feel contented; for the stream is a short 
one, on the miller’s land at least. The 
trout do not care for the pond, as there 
pike abound. Turning a bend, we are in 
front of the pond, and the old house and 
mill; both lie behind its bank, low down, 
sleeping in the sun, 

The pond is fringed round with rush 
and flag, willows and alders of low growth 
—the haunt of the heron, and the home 
of the moor-hen and the rail. Generations 
of millers have lived here; a silvery tint, 
the flour-dust of many years, has settled 
on it; the very slabs and tiles on the 
roof, even the chimney-stacks are grey. 
Noble elms at the back, close to the mill- 
yard, throw the old buildings out in fine 
relief; it is a place to lull one to rest—a 
very sleepy man’s hollow, where poet or 
artist might dream the days away. There 
is no noise of traffic to and fro— only the 
rumble of the miller’s carts as they occa- 
sionally come in and go out, and the 
soothing click-click-clack of the old mill- 
wheel. The great attraction to me was 
the floodgate-hole, with its grey timbers 
and flooring of massive slabs. The walls 
on one side were composed of stones built 
up without any regularity, as was the fash- 
ion long ago, just as they had come to 
hand. The mortar had crumbled, leaving 
cracks where ferns and mosses of many 
kinds had taken root and flourished — 
dipping their fronds into the water, and 
swaying to and fro, as little streams tric- 
kled from the sluice-gates. There, too, 
were lichens— yellow, white, and grey. 
Dragon-flies darted hither and thither over 
the pool, ever ready to devour any insect 
that might come in their way. Wasp, 
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bee, or butterfly—no matter which — 
makes portion of a meal for them. Even 
Lord Hornet himself is not safe from their 
powerful jaws. The spot is a famous one 
for perch; they dearly like old walls and 
timbers, for in them they find two things 
necessary for their well-being —food and 
shelter. There is a vast amount of insect 
life in the cracks of those lichen-covered 
and moss-grown walls, as well as water- 
snails that cling and cluster upon the 
submerged stones. 

Even as we look over the old flood-gate 
rails, we see a shadowy form rise up from 
below, and a fine perch, with all his spines 
raised, and his red fins working, dashes 
at a beetle that has tumbled off a fern-leaf, 
and is kicking and spinning round on his 
back, in vain efforts to raise himself from 
the water. One gulp, and Mr. Perch van- 
ishes again in the same warlike manner in 
which he made his appearance. That 
sight has roused our destructive inclina- 
tions to the utmost; the top joint of the 
rod is altered, for he fights to the last, and 
he is a good fish. His mouth is a wide 


one, so two nice fat worms will suit him. 
All being ready, the bait is dropped into 
the run of the sluice, ana carried round 
by the current to the side of the old wall. 
Bob, bob, bob, goes the egg-shaped cork 


which we have as float; and then it is 
lost sight of —he has taken it nicely, and 
now we have him, but not on the bank 
He has a hole somewhere in that wall 
where he lives. To prevent his reaching 
this, we give a little gentle force; the rod 
bends to it and he does not like it, for he 
makes a rush and springs from the water, 
showing what a fine fellow he is, barred 
like a zebra. Again he dives for deep 
water, and we wake him up once more. A 
sharp turn or two, his white belly shows, 
and we land him on the moss-covered edge 
of the mill-pool. He will weigh a good 
pound and a half; there are many, to our 
knowledge, in this very pool that would 
scale over two pounds; but these very 
ancient individuals are most careful, and 
are well acquainted with the wily and de- 
ceitful ways of those who fish for them. 
From half a pound toa pound is the nicest 
size for table purposes. After catching a 
couple more, about half a pound each, we 
leave the mill-pool, and cross the wooden 
bridge that spans the stream where it 
empties itself into the Mole. 

Would that I could do justice to that 
bit of water! Picture to yourself shallows 
and quiet holes under the banks, the moss- 
grown stones visible through the clear 
water. Here and there are sandy spaces 
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where the gudgeon swim to and fro, com- 
ing to their stronghold in the hole under 
the roots of the old willow. The trees 
on both sides of the stream are like the 
elms at the back of the mill, fine-grown 
trees. 

The elms are the beginning of the trees 
that stand on each side of the sparkling 
water. Oaks, elms, ash-trees, and willows, 
intermingled, shade the stream without 
closing it in, so that there is good fishing 
room. 

A dozen or so of gudgeon will be all we 
care about; they are rightly named fresh- 
water smelts. This particular stream is 
noted for very fine ones ; it is a good food- 
stream, and there is a vast difference in 
waters, as regards this ; in some the fish 
are small, owing to the scarcity of nour- 
ishment. For one thing, this one is well 
sheltered ; and insect life, in one shape or 
another, is abundant. The gudgeon, be- 
ing a bottom feeder, grubs away at all the 
small creatures that are to be found in so 
favorable a locality. Bright flashes of 
sunlight come through the foliage and the 
tree-trunks; on the sandy places close 
to the edge the beautiful yellow wagtails 
are daintily tripping and pecking at the 
insects. On one of the willow branches 
that nearly dips into the water a king- 
fisher is perched, his head cocked know- 
ingly on one side, waiting for a fish of the 
right size tocome near him. As we move 
on a bird shoots off from some stones and 
pebbles. It is the summer snipe of the 
milier and his son— properly speaking, 
the common sandpiper. Not that it is 
common about here; he is so called to 
distinguish him from his near relative, 
the green sandpiper, which bird I have 
seen in the same locality. 

To return to our gudgeon, however, we 
make alterations in our bait, and come to 
their feeding-ground, or — speaking as a 
fisherman —their swim. All being ready, 
we rest the rod on a bough and cut a long 
stick, with which, a few yards above, just 
round a bit of a bend, we poke about, vig- 
orously but quietly, near the bank, so as 
to thicken the water. This drifts down 
to the gudgeon’s swim; food comes with 
it, and the fish make for that. For about 
twenty minutes we are busy, and then we 
tackle up, having secured a dozen and a 
half beauties — not a bad day’s sport, as 
it is only five o’clock, so the afternoon is 
yet young. 

Our way home will take us by the side 
of the Mole, which we reach by crossing 
a long meadow. There the scene is com- 
pletely changed ; sullen stretches of deep 
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water alternate with shallows, which are 
fringed with sedges, huge water-docks, 
bulrushes, and various water-tangle — 
overshadowed by great trees, principally 
oaks, whose twisted roots are in many 
places in the water. They stood farther 
away at one time, but year after year the 
river when flooded cuts and undermines, 
so that the banks at last give way, and the 
trees come into the river. 

Hundreds of rills, drains, and little 
streams run into the Mole in all directions, 
mile after mile ; gullies run through mead- 
ows, ploughed lands, and thickets, — eight 
and ten feet deep they are, and in many 
places more. Their sides are a tangled 
network of roots and stubs, with a drib- 
bling stream of water running at the bot- 
tom, crossed here and there by wooden 
bridges heavily planked—two or three 
planks wide, as the case may be, firmly 
butted on each side; whilst the rails are 
of a stoutness that does not seem called 
for — at least so the stranger might think, 
looking at them in the bright summer 
time. If he chanced to be there when the 
autumn rains come down, he would take a 
different view of the matter; for the water 
comes off the hills and the clay-lands with 
a rush, filling the gullies, and covering the 
rustic bridges up to the top rails — carry- 


ing all before it with a roaring rush, and 


flooding all the woodland meadows. Any 
one getting into the river then would be 
drowned to a certainty, for he would be 
inextricably entangled in the network of 
roots. 

One morning, when I had business of 
immediate importance to attend to, my 
path led me along and across the Mole, 
and the river was in flood. For more than 
a mile I splashed through on the highroad, 
till I got to the ford where a bridge was. 
The way-pole told plainly, by the marks 
on it which were under water, that cross- 
ing here was out of the question. I knew 
a place farther up where the ground was 
higher, so getting through a hedge, I 
made for it. There the water was within 
a foot of the top rail. In the meadow 
four farm-laborers were standing close to 
the edge of the water, and I asked one of 
them if this was the only place where I 
could cross ? 

“What do ’ee mean by crass? Ye 
wunt crass over there, I reckuns—no, 
thet ye wunt; it’s impossible.” 

‘“‘ Are you waiting to cross?” I asked. 

“Yes, we be; an’ we will wait, if ’tis 
fur a week, afore we goes over there. Do 
‘ee think as we wants to be drownded? 
Why, a hoss couldn’t go over there.” 
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“Well, I must, though, some way or 
other.” 

“ Don’t ’ee act the goat now; ’t wud be 
sheer fulehardness an’ temtin’ Pruvedunce 
ter try it.” 

“Can I go back the way I have come, 
then?” 

“No, yer can’t, fur the water have riz 
tother way now; yer can’t git back agin, 
more can’t we. We means Bidin’ here till 
it falls agin, if we stays all day an’ night 
too; so ye'll hev ter bide with us, I 
reckuns.” 

“ If that is the case, I am going over it 
if the water reaches up to my neck, and it 
will not do that.” 

Taking off my boots and slinging them 
round my neck, I made for the bridge, 
being confidently assured by the four 
worthy fellows that “they wus goin’ ter 
stand there an’ see ’ee drownded, fur none 
o’ us wud go thru that ere water fur a 
gowd watch es big es a fry-pan.” 

Making for the bridge, I found the 
water was only about three feet deep, but 
it was bitterly cold, and rushing over the 
bridge like a mill-race. Feeling for the 
bottom rail with my foot, I grasped the 
top rail and worked my way gingerly 
across — the four croakers on the meadow 
bank roaring at me, as I slowly proceeded, 
that they “wus goin’ ter stand there an’ 
see me drownded, they wus.” 

When I was safely over and on dry 
ground, I told them t> come over, zssur- 
ing them there was no danger about it, 
and adding that they were losing time, 
and money too, where they were. How- 
ever, they not only took my suggestions 
in ill part, but passed observations on my- 
self and my doings in anything but polite 
terms. As a parting salute, the spokes- 
man of that obstinate four roared out: 
**You doan’t belong ter these ere parts; 
ye’re a fule, a reg’lar downright fule, an’ 
ye’ll be drownded now, afore night, — see 
if ’ee aint!” 

This volume of water flooding the river 
Mole makes the banks in parts, where it 
has hofowed them out underneath, most 
dangerous for a stranger to stand on. In 
many spots there is only a thin crust of 
earth held together by roots, and the water 
below is very deep and treacherous. My 
track often lay by some of these pools, 
deep and sullen ones. In one spot I 
usually expected to find two originals — 
extremely odd characters, and born an- 
glers. No matter what the season, sum- 
mer or winter, they would go a-fishing; 
and they caught fish too, go when they 
would. One peculiarity about the pair 
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was, that they were never caught with 
their ines where other folks were in the 
habit of going. If there was one spot 
more lonesome or weird-looking than an- 
other, there you might be sure to find 
them. They knew well, perhaps, that 
where fish, fowl, or fur have favorable 
localities, good food, and undisturbed pos- 
session, they grow larger than elsewhere, 
and so they often visited that particular 
spot by which my path frequently ran. 

A mighty pike had his home there, a 
fact they were also well acquainted with. 
Deep pools, fringed on their edges with 
rushes and water-lilies' were there; and 
runs of shallower water that ran with a 
sharper current from one pool into the 
other. Roach and chub of large size were 
to be seen swimming from pool to pool 
through these runs, Frequently there 
would be a swirl in the deep water, and 
the roach would leap clean out of it pur- 
sued by the pike; and the chub would fly 
like dark shadows under the great roots 
that ran in there. 

One day —it was a gloomy one with a 
stiff breeze ruffling the surface of the 
water — a youth I knew had, by some un- 
usual persuasive power, obtained leave to 
accompany this couple. His father, by 
the way, kept a public-house, and sold 
good liquor, which might have had some- 
thing to do with it. Well, this young an- 
gler hooked a good chub in one of the 
deep pools —a very fine fish ; it was quite 
as much as he could do to play it, though 
he was no novice at fishing. Just as he 
had tired him out, and got him to the 
edge of the reeds, a monstrous pair of 
jaws showed above the water. There was 
a vicious snap, and a plunge — poor 
chubby was gone. So frightened was the 
lad that he left the spot, and never would 
hé be persuaded to stand by the edge of 
that pool again. Nothing could divest his 
mind of the idea that he had seen an 
escaped alligator. That fish was never 
caught by line or net; he was shot as he 
lay sleeping near the flags, and he fully 
justified the young angler’s opinion of him, 
for he was a most ferocious-looking mon- 
ster. 


Il, 
OVER THE KISSING STILE. 


ONE weird and lonely spot I often vis- 
ited at night, listening to the sounds 
made by the wild creatures, and watching 
their movements. 

As the mist rose and fell again, accord- 
ing to the temperature, strange forms 
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floated over the surface of the water and 
round about thetrees_ The cries of birds 
and animals are different by night from 
what they are by day, and they come on 
the ear with startling distinctness. The 
moor-hen as it flies overhead gives out a 
cali like the clicketing “ kevit-kevit” ot 
the barn owl, which also comes flitting 
now here, now there, on noiseless wings, 
uttering his harsh hissing scream. As 
you stand clese to the river-tangle you 
hear the sough of wings overhead ; and 
then a dusky form, looking like some 
shadow, drops close: to you. It ‘s the 
heron; he is near you, but his form is not 
visible. Night-jars hum in the trees, and 
the whirring noise made as they pursue 
their prey sounds in strange vibrations 
over woods and meadows. ‘The cows can 
be heard as they nip the grass in feeding, 
along distance off. In the reeds and tan- 
gle the sedge-warblers keep up a continual 
chatter all through the night. 

Large fish feed by night more than by 
day ; you may hear a splash and rush on 
the shallows, and see the glint of scales as 
the fish dart in all directions from one of 
their enemies — pike, perch, or eel. Per- 
haps you may see something which in 
passing leaves a wake behind it ; you look 
for the lightest part of the narrow run that 
leads to the nearest pool, and see a dark, 
knob-like object moving swiftly out of 
sight. Itis the head of an otter passing 
up-stream. Only the head is visible, but 
there is no mistaking him, for the next 
moment his strange, whistling cry is 
heard, 

In the air overhead is the sound of 
quickly moving wings passing and repass- 
ing, and strange notes fall on the ear, — 
the cries of birds that are coming to those 
that have gone over before them. I have 
often listened to this; there seems at 
times to be great indecision amongst birds 
that travel by night. One part of the 
company — the leading one — will waver 
in flight, and pass to and fro several times, 
sounding their call-notes, then go off in 
a direct course in perfect stillness. After 
a minute or so you will hear others with 
the same call-notes, moving hither and 
thither in all directions for some time 
before they go off for good. They are 
probably uncertain and baffled now and 
then in their course; or the hindmost 
company may be young birds making the 
migrating passage for the first time. 

I have spent many an hour about that 
lonely spot, listening to the voices of the 
night, and learning some of its secrets; 


| but I confess to feeling some relief when 
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I was on my way home again. It is very, 
very quiet at midnight in such places, even 
though there be moonlight. The shadows 
move ; so do many other things, although 
nature is supposed to be sleeping. The 
water agitates the flags and the river-tan- 
gle; from time to time something moves 
the tree-tops on the stillest night, ever so 
gently, like a faint sigh. Then again all 
is silent. Even the run of the water 
changes in its sound as it flows over the 
shallower places ; sometimes you hear the 
ripple, ripple, plainly ; at others you hardly 
catch a sound at all. Soon again it comes 
— ripple, ripple, ripple. 

And now we pass through a little copse, 
and come to a good old-fashioned stile ; 
the top rail, which runs well into the bank 
on each side, is merely a large oak limb, 
worn to a polish by the friction of leath- 
ern gaiters — generations of gaiters. 

The original use for these massive 
structures was to keep the cattle from 
breaking bounds, and getting in the 
woods. The banks were level with the 
top rail, and strongly splashed down with 
the live boughs of hazels and other 
growth. Many remain now, but as they 
decay the present proprietors replace 
them with iron gates. The cattle in the 
meadows that these stiles closed in were 
rather wild; more than once we have been 


glad to get on the right side of one. 

The country folks mark time and events 
by some of these massive structures. You 
wil] often hear them say, “I minds the 


time that ere stile was fust fixed, I do. It 
be over an’ above sixty years; I be now 
gettin’ well on fur eighty, I be, an’ ’twas 
my fayther as put un up there. I was a 
young un then, an’ helped fayther. None 
on us bided in shool in they times, looter- 
in’ about nigh on to men’s time, same as 
they donow. They had ter turn out an’ 
do summut o’ some sort or other. ’Twud 
a bin uncommon rough if they hadn’t, I 
can tell ’ee. It’s my ’pinion they larns 
‘em enough now ter make ’em werry on- 
satisfied, fur they wunt work farmin’ no 
longer than they’re ’bliged to. Recktly 
they gits any size like, off they goes ter 
better theirselves.” 

The name kissing stile is bestowed on 
these rustic structures. Willum, Garge, 
or Eddard, when out “coortin’,” claims a 
kiss from his lady-love as he assists her, 
with rustic gallantry, to get over one of 
these formidable barriers. There is apt 
to be a little coquetting on the lady’s part, 
or perhaps only a gentle remonstrance. 
Jane will tell Willum that “he be gettin’ 
most owdacious bold, that he be; and thet 
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ef she’d know’d he’d bin comin’ thet way, 
she wud a bided indoors.” But Willum, 
by some wonderful powers of speech, gets 
Jane to look at the matter in quite a differ- 
ent light, and she becomes more quiet 
than would have seemed natural to so ac- 
tive a damsel. Listening to some bird, or 
watching some wild animal, one is often 
compelled to be an involuntary eaves- 
dropper. “ Now, then, over ye comes,” 
says Willum ; “ gently now, doant be flus- 
tered, —that’s the way. Now jump, an’ 
I'll ketch ye.” And then follows a sound 
like the breaking of a great stick, — oh, 
such a smack!— Willum claiming and 
taking his rustic dues. Ay, they are 
rightly named kissing stiles. 

Getting over this stile, not like Willum, 
alas ! but alone, I find myself in the mead- 
ows, where my two fishermen are likely to 
be. The meadows form a gentle slope 
down to the river; here again is some new 
freak of the Mole. The soi! is a kind of 
sandy loam; little by little the floods have 
undermined the banks, causing great 
landslips. Large portions of the meadow 
have gone into the river, taking the trees 
with them. The trees have been got out 
and cut up, but the holes made by their 
fall have, through successive floods, 
widened into bays ; whilst the vegetation, 
ever ready to annex fresh soil, flourishes 
luxuriantly. The roots bind the light soil 
firmly on to the banks that had fallen to 
the water. 

From the meadow you walk down to the 
river through a thicket of rush, flag, water- 
docks, and stunted willow. The bottom 
is sandy here. Where the water has been 
turned from its course by the landslips, it 
has cut narrow channels through, which 
run with considerable force into the large 
pools, bringing a continual supply of fresh 
food for the fish. A fine spot is this for 
perch; they are good ones when you can 
manage to catch them, but from the boun- 
tiful supply of food that comes to their 
haunts, they are very capricious at times 
in taking the bait, let it be as choice as it 
may.* Pike are also found here, but of 
no great size, from two to three pounds 
weight mostly. He prefers to make his 
home in those parts of the water where 
the lilies and the reeds grow thickly. 

The sun is low down, and over the river 


and meadows the swallows are wheeling, 


* I once spent some weeks among the foothills of the 
Rocky Mountains of Colorado, in a region noted for the 
fine trout in its streams. During six weeks we only 
caught one in the orthodox fashion, with the line, and 
that was completely gorged with grasshoppers, of which 
there had been an invasion, and of which numbers had 
dropped into the stream. 
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for insect life is in full play, especially 
those river-side torments, the midges; 
their bite is irritating enough to cause one 
to shun their vicinity. 

Rooks and jackdaws are passing over- 
head on their way to the noble Gatton 
beech woods; besides these we hear and 
see flocks of peewits, that nest all round 
this part of the Mole. Food is abundant 
on these long and wide meadows ; coarse 
tufts of rush and other low tangle furnish 
plenty of cover for their slight nest-mak- 
ing efforts. They are not shy, no one 
molests them. Plover-netting has not come 
into practice here yet. Fifty or more 
could be caught at one pull of the net, if 
the country people knew how to do it. 
Some of us could put them up to it, but 
we do not intend to. The plover is too 
good a friend to the farmer for us to injure 
him, and he is also one of the ornaments 
of the low meadows and ploughed lands. 
This lot before us have young with them ; 
it is easy to pick them out by their flight. 
A young rook and a young peewit waver 
as they fly; you will frequently see both 
rooks and peewits feeding close together. 

Passing a bend of the river, we are 
arrested by the sound of a chirp like that 
of a blackbird. Looking round, we catch 
sight of a slouch hat, which we know be- 
longs to “ Soldier Will,” as he was always 
called. Like myself, he had a taste for 
wild life; his proclivities took him into 
many a secluded spot, and in such we 
often came across one another. 

«Picture to yourself a tall, spare figure, 
over six feet high, with a nose that was 
markedly hooked. A pair of keen grey 
eyes peered out from under bushy eye- 
brows ; his face, inspite of nose and eye- 
brows, was a decidedly laughing one; the 
expression of his mouth was continually 
contradicting that of his upper features. 
He wore a long grey coat which reached 
well below his knees, —summer and win- 
ter the same long coat; the only differ- 
ence he ever made in his toilet was that in 
winter he was closely buttoned up to his 
chin, whereas in summer that grey gar- 
ment was allowed to fly open. His 
slouched felt hat was also grey, the brim 
of it always pulled well over the eyes. 
Having been wounded in action, he had a 
limping gait; and he never was seen out 
of doors without his fishing-rod and his 
stout ash stick. He had always fished, he 


would tell me, both at home and abroad, | 
whenever he could get the chance; and | 


fish he still would, so long as he could get 
about at all. Where was the harm of fair 
fishing with rod and line? he would ask 
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defiantly. After a time a sort of comrade- 
ship was established between us ; and we 
would inform each other in what direction 
along the river we were likely to wander, 
although of course words when fishing 
were few and far between. “ Quiet and 
out of sight,” he would say; “if you can 
see a fish, the fish can see you.” 

Very quietly I made my way down to 
him, and to my whispered question “ What 
luck?” he pointed to a good heap, a little 
on one side of him, covered over with 
flags. “Perch,” said he; “I have not 
shifted from here all day, but I am going 
now. I shall pack up, and neatly, too. I 
can’t bear to see beautiful fish tumbled 
about anyhow.” He was quite right; a 
catch of fish shows to better advantage 
placed neatly, carefully spread on rushes 
or flags; and they eat better too, when 
they come to table, from not having been 
bruised or tumbled about. 

“Full or empty?” he asked, pointing 
to my creel. 

Slinging it round, I opened the lid for 
his inspection. First he lifted the plump 
gudgeons lovingly up with his finger and 
thumb, then the perch, and lastly the trout. 
After inspecting them, he carefully re- 
placed them in their green coverings of 
flags, saying, “‘ You’ve been in luck’s way 
to-day; they’re a pretty lot — beauties all 
of them.” 

Then we made our way home together. 
A most amusing companion he always 
was, having a fund of anecdotes; and so 
well told were they, that long miles al- 
ways seemed short in hiscompany. Well 
up in the nature and ways of fish was Sol- 
dier Wili, and indeed in any other subject 
he cared to talk about. 

“ And where is your inseparable Dickey 
to-day?” I asked; and was told in reply 
that Dickey was working the bream in the 
reaches below here. 

The Mole widens out broad; a scent of 
tobacco comes to us —a powerful scent — 
from a short, black cutty, well colored. 
Soldier Will observes that he can nose 
Dickey half a miie down-stream when the 
wind is right; also that the midges don’t 
bite him same as they do other folk ; that 
pipe of his settles them, so as they can’t 
get near him. 

Under a large oak we find Dickey all 
ready for going home. A greater contrast 
could not be found than that presented by 
this odd pair. Will, as I said, was tall; 
Dickey only a little over five feet in height 
— thin as a lath, with light scrubby hair 
and a bristly moustache; beard he had 
none. When he was excited—and he 
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was that pretty often — his stubbly mous- 
tache bristled up fiercely. One eye 
squinted strongly; and if you happened 
to see Dickey with a big fish in his hand 
you would not forget it— that squint, I 
mean. 

A comical figure altogether was Dickey. 
He wore a long, brown, weather-stained 
coat, faded so much that in color it resem- 
bled the plumage of the brown owl; when 
out fishing and near any: tree-trunk, it 
was a very difficult matter to distinguish 
Dickey. 

“Come on, Dickey,” said Soldier Will; 
whereupon Dickey put up his fish in his 
flag-basket without a word, and walked 
along beside us. Presently he observed, 
“Got some big uns; some on ’em like a 
pair of bellows.” 

“And who is going to eat ’em, now 
you’ve caught ’em, Dickey?” 

“ Somebody’ll eat ’em, but not me, Sol- 
dier,” he answered, looking up with a 
grin. Bream are not very desirable fish 
for the table. 

All the farmers along the river-sides 
gave this pair leave to fish, with one ex- 
ception. This was Old Crab-apple, as 
we called him. He never fished himself, 
however, so they fished without his leave, 
and were caught by him and abused 
roundly. They tried to tempt him by the 
offer of a catch now and again. 

“TI wants neither your fish nor you; 
mind ye, I warns ye off.” 

Two days later he caught them there 
again. First he gave it to Soldier Will 
hotly ; then he walked on to give Dickey 
a turn, Dickey had slunk in under a 
bank, but did not escape him; so he put 
on his comical air, stuck his old straw hat 
on the back of his head, turned the collar 
of his coat up over his ears, and, as the 
farmer stood over him, looked up with a 
squint. Crab-apple looked at him with- 
out a word, and passed on up the field. 

Then Dickey got up and joined his 
friend. ‘ Did he say much, Soldier?” he 
asked. 

“ You heard what he said plain enough,” 
grunted Will. 

“ Ah! he said nothin’ to me.” 

Looking at Dickey for a moment, criti- 
cisingly, Will said: “ And no wonder he 
made a mistake, an’ took ye for one of the 
biggest fools he ever seed in his life; but 
ye’re not that, Dickey —rather the other 
way, eh, old boy?” 

One more visit they made on Old Crab- 
apple’s grounds, but it was their last. 
Some splendid bulrushes grew in this part 
of the river-side. and Soldier Will had 





promised to secure some of these for a 
friend who wanted them for purposes of 
ornament or decoration. The cantanker- 
ous old farmer got wind of the pair, and 
having told his people not to go into the 
meadows, he turned his bull loose there, 
The two friends had done some fishing, 
and with their baskets and a bundle of 
bulrushes on Soldier Will’s back they 
came from the shelter of the banks up 
into the open meadows, congratulating 
each other on the way they had “done” 
Old Crab-apple. All at once a sound like 
distant thunder fell on their ears. 

“ Dickey, my boy,” said Will, “ we’ve 
left off fishing none too soon; there’s 
thunder about.” 

“ That’s no’ thunder,” answered Dickey ; 
and looking round he saw the bull charg- 
ing across the meadows in their direction. 
“Look! it’s the bull!” yelled he. One 
glance, — off went the bundle of bulrushes. 
“The river!” shrieked Dickey, — “the 
river, Soldier!” 

Down the bank they rushed; through 
the tangle and into the water, where they 
floundered through, shoulder-deep, fish 
and all, and up the opposite bank; there 
they sat down, gasping. 

That bundle of rushes had done them 
good service ; the bull had busied himself 
with them a while, goring and tossing 
them about, else the result might have 
been serious for both. 

“How do you feel, Dickey?” asked 
Will. 

“Queer, Soldier, queer; and how are 
you?” 

“ Wild as a hawk, Dickey, wild. We’ve 
had notice to quit served us with a ven- 
geance this time. We won’t go there any 
more.” 


III. 
THE BURROWING MOLE. 


THE fords and the way-poles are nu- 
merous along the run of the Mole. When 
I first knew the river, bridges, which now 
are numerous, were not in existence, and 
serious inconvenience was felt in times of 
flood. Modern improvements have rem- 
edied this to a very great extent. Gentle- 
men through whose estates the river winds 
have had the fallen trees cleared out of 
the river’s bed, and narrow channels wid- 
ened, so that the water has more chance 
of getting away ; but even now many places 
are impassable in flood-time. Those who 
are in the secret get their fishing-tackle 
ready when the river is brim full up to the 
bank-tops, and the brooks are bayed back 
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by the body of water from the river. 
When the rain has ceased, and the rush 
from the hills and fields has stopped, there 
is calm, deep water, which soon clears 
down. From the river the fish rush for 
shelter and food — there is plenty of that. 
Pike, perch, trout, chub, roach, and dace, 
—all rush up. 

I have seen good pike taken with a 
worm, for the fish sometimes will bite at 
anything. Baskets are filled then, and the 
fish run large. The country folks have 
names of their own for the fords; for in- 
stance, Flanchford, near Reigate and 
Leigh, is called Flinchet. If you asked 
one of the rustics to direct you to Flanch- 
ford Bridge, he would tell you “he’d got 
no recknin’ of a place o’ that name.” Ask 
him for Flinchet, and he would give you 
accurate directions at once. Those who 
come down from town to see wild life in 
some of our localities often go back sadly 
disappointed, simply because they cannot 
understand the dialects of the natives of 
the soil. 

Past the lawns of mansions the river 
flows through park-like stretches of mead- 
ow-land, heavily timbered with fine trees, 
and dotted over with groups of cattle, 
some of them standing knee-deep in the 
shallower parts, lazily brushing the flies 
off with their long tails as they stand 
feeding on the tops of the lush riveragrass, 

There are quiet and beautiful nooks be- 
side the woodland Mole. Here and there 
are the ruins of some old mill which once 
was busy and full; and you can trace 
through the meadows the spot where a 
mill-pond had its source. The meadow 
lies even now two, and in some places four 
feet, below the banks of what was once 
the pond. Even the walls of the sluice- 
gates remain, covered over with ferns and 
mosses of varied tints. One of these it 
was which suggested Eliza Cook’s poem, 
“The Old Water-Mill,” beginning, “* And 
is this the old mill stream?” Although 
modern improvements have destroyed 
much of the picturesqueness of rural life, 
there is still plenty of it left, if one only 
knows where to look for it. This was a 
favorite haunt, during her childhood, of 
the poetess who has so lately gone to her 
rest. She loved this old mill, and wrote 
of it more than once. In “The Old Mill 
Stream” she says :— 


I wonder if still the young anglers begin, 
As I did, with willow wand, pack-thread, and 
pin; 
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The first of my doggerel breathings was 
there — 

’Twas the hope of a poet, ‘‘ An Ode to De- 
Spair.”’ 


Beautiful streamlet, I dream of thee still, 

Of thy pouring cascade and thy tic-tac-ing mill ; 

Thou livest in mem’ry, and will not depart, 

For thy waters seem blent with the stream of 
my heart. 


And in “The Old Water-Mill”’ she la- 
ments :— 


The mill is in ruins. No welcoming sound 

In the mastiff’s gruff bark and the wheels 
dashing round ; 

The house, too, untenanted — leit to decay — 

And the miller, long dead: all I loved passed 
away ! 


More Place, Betchworth, is quaint and 
beautiful in itself, as well as in all its sur- 
roundings. The river flows calmly by 
Betchworth House to the weir, and from 
the weir to Brockham, or, as it was named 
in olden times, Brocksholm —the haunt 
of the badger. There is a real old English 
green there, surrounded by pleasant rustic 
cottages and pretty houses, with the vil- 
lage church. 

The Mole and its banks have great in- 
terest for the naturalist; animal and bird 
life thrive vigorously there. For the artist 
who knows the paths that run to aad beside 
it, the river is an endless source of inspi- 
ration ; but many of its treasures are hid- 
den from the stranger. And where —as 
is the case in many parts of it — the beau- 
tiful spots lie so closely together, the 
painter is bewildered amongst them, and 
his day is nearly gone before he can make 
up his mind which he shall fix on his 
canvas, 

After Boxhill Bridge, near Dorking, is 
passed, the character of the river changes, 
and it begins to do a little burrowing as it 
runs in a line with Betchworth Park, part 
of the Deep Dene estate, its old ruined 
castle and fine avenue of lime-trees, where 
the rooks have their home. The great 
chestnut-trees, now in all stages of decay, 
were, when I knew them best, and prob- 
ably still are, tenanted by brown owls, 
barn owls, jackdaws, and starlings, as well 
as bats. - The park is rich in bird life of 
many species. 

A short distance from the castle mill, 
the river winds along at the foot of Box- 
hill, where it is pent up; you can see 
where it has torn a passage through the 
chalk. 


When I threw in my line with expectancy high ? 
As to perch in my basket, and eels ina pie. | The banks are full of beauty for a mile 
: « +« «< -« « «  & | or more, but, as they run through private 
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property, the general public can know 
little about them. In times past this used 
to be one of my favorite hunting-grounds ; 
I had permission to wander about there 
as I chose. Day after day, and night after 
night, I used to explore along the banks. 
At some of the bends the river runs swiftly 
over the shallows into a broad pool; then 
again there is a shallow where masses of 
weeds, showing emerald-green, wave to 
and fro in the water. One or two good 
trout can be got at such places at times, 
and fine silver-bellied eels. One of the 
swallows of the river is close to a stretch 
of this sort. It is merely a pit, the sides 
of it covered with rank river growth. The 
inlet, at the time I knew it, was about three 
feet wide, and two inches in depth. The 
pit was some ten or twelve feet deep, and 
it held many tons of water; more than 
once I have emptied this swallow by sim- 
ply keeping the water back with a turf 
dam. 

All that could be seen was a deep pit, 
covered above water-mark with herbage; 
and two holes not quite large enough to 
get your hand into, which went down 
somewhere or other. I noticed the fish 


never entered that place. 

One wild spot in the side of the hill, 
close to the river, is called the Pigeon- 
holes, on account of the great number of 


birds that shelter there. Large beech- 
trees, many of them decayed or decaying, 
stand out, bleached and bare like skeleton 
trees. Some of them had been under- 
mined long ago, and fallen into the river, 
which runs shallow here —tearing down 
great masses of chalk soil, that made 
small islands in the bed of the river; 
whilst the trees formed bridges across 
from bank to bank. Their branches and 
roots, tangled in all directions, gave the 
river-plants a resting-place for their roots 
in the earth that they brought with them 
in their fall,and a rare shelter was there 
for the wild creatures. The moor-hen 
slipped along, in and out; water-rats nib- 
bled away at the sedges; water-lilies 
opened their fair blossoms to the sun’s 
gaze, all undisturbed. And here you 
could listen to the yike, yike, yike of the 
green woodpecker, and watch him at his 
work; or to the cooing of the pigeons, and 
the chatter of the sedge-warblers, which 
knew well that the step of rude man, or 
the hand of depredating boy, seldom 
marred the joy of existence in this se- 
cluded spot. 

As to fish, the bed of the river actually 
seemed to move with them, as they swam 
up and down in the clear running water. 
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Sometimes a heron would rise from the 
flags, where he had been dozing, and flap 
away down-stream to some other lonely 
nook ; or a sparrow-hawk might dash out 
from the trees, and make away with an 
unlucky bird. But for these occasional 
visitants, it was, and still is, a quiet, 
dreamy spot, where nothing is heard be- 
yond the sounds made by wild creatures, 
and the endless ripple of the water. 

But though fish were plentiful, I fished 
but little here; there was always too much 
to see round about the Pigeon-holes. Only 
on a summer’s night a friend and I some- 
times did a little angling in good earnest, 
Good fish feed at night, pike especially; 
the loaches, minnows, and others, come 
on the warm shallows for insects. Under 
the overhanging boughs of the alders they 
are on the watch for prey. One evening 
my companion killed two pike, each five 
pounds weight, in ten minutes; thatis, he 
landed them, in first-class style, without a 
net to bring them to grass. “ When you 
have hooked a fish, get him landed quick,” 
he would observe quietly. And quickly 
his were landed, as a rule. 

The mist comes off the water — rises 
— falls again — creeps over the meadows 
— passes away—and returns again as 
the currents of warm air pass to and fro. 
The barn owl beats over the meadows, 
rises, falls, and screeches as he drops on 
his prey. Only those who are well ac- 
quainted with the vast number of the 
large-headed, short-tailed field-mouse, or, 
properly speaking, the field-vole, that 
large kind that inhabits the moist mead- 
ows, can fully appreciate the good done by 
the owls in the gardens of residents by 
the river-side. The field-voles become a 
perfect pest; being vegetable feeders, they 
eat the peas, bark the wall-fruit stems, 
gnaw the ground crops, and play general 
havoc, to say nothing of what other vermin 
of their sort will do; and yet owls are 
shot — oh, the pity and stupidity of it! I 
have a weakness for owls, having tamed 
and studied numbers of them for years. 
Wonderful birds they are, when you come 
to know them well; and so little under- 
stood that poets still write about “the 
moping owl,” “that illomened bird of 
night,” etc.; and even Shakespeare says, 
“ Out on you, owls; nothing but songs of 
death ;” not to speak of the ignorance of 
his nature and habits shown by keepers 
and farmers who ought to know and to 
protect him, in their own interests. Owls 
are in reality gay-hearted creatures, as full 
of fun and frolic as monkeys, and quite 
as inquisitive. Better behaved, however, 
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they are, as becomes birds of their de- 
portment. 

The bright harvest moon floods the 
sides of Boxhill—commonly called the 
Whites —with a soft radiance; for she 
has been up for some hours and come 
round the hill; her light falls full on the 
chalk sides of the hill, and the great trees 
near the river. A strip of meadow runs 
from the belt of trees to the water; 
shadowy forms flit hither and thither over 
the grass,— rabbits on the feed. From 
the bank where we are standing, a dead 
beech leans over; in its shadow we wait, 
close to the trunk, well hidden from view. 
We are in search of a natural history 
specimen. No sound is to be heard but 
the ripple of the water over the broad 
shallow which reflects the light of the 
moon. The dead limbs of the tree project 
over the water. From the trees comes a 
sound like the whine of young pups, an- 
swered by two sharp, barking keuvits, and 
one prolonged hooe, hooe — hooe-e-hooe, 
—a sound familiar to ourears. From two 
young brown owls the whining cries pro- 
ceed; the other cry is from one or both of 
their parents. Again the cries are heard ; 
three noiseless forms pass overhead and 
settle on the white limbs of the old beech ; 
one large bird and two young ones are 
there. Passing close to the trunk, we 
peer upat them very cautiously. The two 
young birds are on a limb together, where 
they chatter together in owl fashion; the 
old owl perches on a limb directly over the 
shallowest part of the river. Fish are 
working about — roach probably for their 
sides flash silver, as they scuttle over the 
pebbles of the ford. I chance to tread on 
a little twig —it snaps; there is only the 
slightest sound, but they hear it. In- 
stantly their heads and bodies are erect 
like those of soldiers, looking half their 
usual size, for when alarmed their feathers 
are drawn close to the body. Finding that 
nothing ensues after the snapping of the 
twig, they settle down as before, the young 
ones softly whining to each other. The 
old bird now begins to sway to and fro, the 
head moving round first one way and then 
another. There isa flash of fish on the 
pebbles; down drops the owl and fixes 
one. The water flies in showers of spar- 
kling drops as the fish make for deeper 
water, whilst the one captured kicks vig- 
orously. No chance of escape; the owl 
grasps the fish with one foot and hops 
with the other; then up he goes to the 
young ones. The prize is a good-sized 
fish, apparently a half-pounder. 


commotion follows; there is much flap- 


A great | 
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ping of wings and whining on the part 
of the young owls, as they all shoot off 
to their dining-room at the foot of the 
Whites. 

Owls when wet are in a sorry plight, but 
that is when wet with the rain. All birds 
and animals have a dislike to that, as a 
rule, and they will fly or run for shelter. 
Rain under certain atmospheric influences 
is very penetrating and depressing to all 
creatures. But into running water the 
brown owl will dash like any osprey, in 
order to capture his prey. I have seen 
him take the water repeatedly. The barn 
owl, too, will catch fish. 

It is a common mistake to think that 
when the owl is seen sitting on a branch 
in the warm sunlight, he has lost his way 
and is bewildered. He likes dearly to sit 
and doze in the sun, and will do it for 
hours if he is not disturbed. Warmth he 
always seeks. The spot in which he 
makes his home must be dry and pretty 
free from draughts. When frightened by 
men or boys, whilst taking his warm nap 
in the sun, he only does what some mem- 
bers of the human family do under similar 
circumstances — namely, Joses his wits 
and comes to grief. When the birds 
gather round him and mob hin, if one has 
discovered him napping, he is not much 
put out. A clutch from the very powerful 
foot of the brown owl puts one of the 
noisy crew into quietness. He can see 
well enough in broad daylight. 

Close to the hill is Burford Bridge ; from 
that the river runs to Mickleham and 
Norbury. Between Burford and Mickle- 
ham is Pray Bridge; a very ancient 
wooden structure once spanned the river 
here. 

Through Norbury Park the river for 
some distance takes the form of succes- 
sive pools, for the Mole burrows here. In 
a dry season it is very noticeable. This 
is a favorite locality for painters, and 
very beautiful. Not far from here is the 
Druids’ Grove; some very old yew-trees 
are there. 

Returning one day from a fishing ex- 
cursion near ‘Norbury, I passed the way- 
pole at the ford close to the Pilgrims’ Way. 
The day had been warm, but a breeze had 
sprung up. Knowing that sometimes a 
good trout had his home in the pool, I 
thought there would be no harm in trying 
for him below the ford; so away I turned 
down the lane leading to it from the main 
road. There stood a man well known to 
myself, looking intently at the water. He 
nodded, and, pointing to the pool, jerked 
| out, * Otter!” 
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Drawing back from the water’s edge, he 
tells me that one otter, if not more, has 
been working the river. A keen shot he 
is, and well versed in all the dodges of 
woodcraft ; besides which, he has leave 
from the owner of the estate to shoot the 
otter, if he can. 

“It will be a waiting job; will you 
come? I am going home for my gun; 
about ten o’clock the moon will be round 
the hill, and I shall perch up for him.” 

Between ten and eleven we were there ; 
it was a waiting job, no mistake about 
that, and the midges were ferocious. We 
kept, of course, perfectly quiet, and about 
midnight a splash was heard in the pool 
below, as if some dog had jumped into the 
water. 

“Hark!” whispered my companion; 
“they are at play, and will pass the furd 
directly.” 

That splash answers two purposes; 
there is fun and profit as well in it, as far 
as the otters are concerned. The fish in 
the pool rush to the sides of the banks ; 
so do the otters. Frightened fish lie 
closely together ; the otter knows this, and 
catches them easily. A rush on the shal- 
low, and up goes the double barrel; but 
it is not one of the otters that shows — 
only a large eel weighing certainly five 
pounds; his silver belly flashes like a 
streak of light as he makes for the next 
pool higher up. 

He does not mean to let the otters make 
his acquaintance, if he can help it; they 
are, like the lady in the Ingoldsby legend, 
remarkably fond of eels. As we still stand 
perfectly quiet a hedgehog comes to the 
toe of my shoe, places his fore feet on it, 
sniffs, murmurs a little, and passes on. 
Rabbits dot to and fro, and one hare 
rushes over the meadows. Master Rey- 
nard is not far away, for here he has his 
stronghold during the season. You may 
hear the yapping bark of the dog fox and 
the scream of the vixen, at intervals, all 
through the night. The badger once had 
his home on the hillside, but the poor fel- 
low has been rooted out. 

Once more the light has shifted. “I 
can’t see rightly here,” whispers my 
friend. “I will get into the water in the 
shade; it is quite warm. If they think 
of coming up at all, they will be in the 
light on the shallow. Hand me over my 
gun when I am in the water, and then get 
back from the bank a bit.” 

I did as he bade me, but in a few mo- 
ments he was back at my side, dripping 
wet. 

LIVING AGE. 
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“ What’s the matter?” I asked in a 
whisper. 

“ Why, before I could settle myself, one 
of the otters passed between me and the 
bank, not a foot from my leg. What a 
go! He had been working the bank for 
that big eel, I fancy. I think it was the 
dog ; he looked big as he passed me, and 
he gave me no time to fireat him. The 
other one is below somewhere ; we may 
get her.” 

Once more we wait and watch. There 
is a whistle of pinions; it comes from 
two ducks that are going to feed on the 
shallows. The temptation is great, but 
my companion does not fire; he will wait 
for the other chance at the otter. 

Presently there is a swirl of wings and 
a heron settles, almost opposite to our 
place of concealment; his white under- 
parts showing in the light is all that we 
can see, and that only for a few moments, 
but quite long enough for us to shoot him ; 
still we will not fire. In another moment 
he is invisible, although only twelve yards 
distant from us, at the most. 

“Hark!” murmurs my friend. “ Hear 
that! one of themis calling. There are 
cubs about somewhere. I fancy the other 
got the taint of me when [| stood in the 
water, and slipped round on the meadow 
side ; but we shall soon know.” 

Once more the whistling call is heard. 
The light is now up-stream, something is 
coming down that streak of light at a rapid 
pace. The water flies in jets of silver 
light as it rushes over the shallow parts. 

“ All right,” says my friend; “now I 
shall have him on this shallow.” 

The gun is at his shoulder; as the dark 
spot passes he fires almost before the 
otter has left the deeper water. A long 
body rolls and twists in the water, the re- 
port of the second barrel rings out, and 
all is still. 

Wading into the water, the man drags 
the poor dead beast by the tail on to the 
bank. Looking at him then in the moon- 
light, he finds, to his great disappoint- 
ment, that it is a half-grown cub, which 
had heard its mother call and come to 
meet her. 

As I said before, with new owners, new 
regulations have been made, and many 
parts of our beautiful woodland Mole are 
closed. It cannot be helped, but as a field 
naturalist I can say, with perfect reason, 
that with all their wise regulations there 
is not one half of the fish in this river that 
there used to be when it was open to any 
to fish there ; nor yet one quarter of the 
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animal life that there formerly was along 
the river-banks. 

Some folks, and a great many wild crea- 
tures, are best left alone. When a man 
makes his arrangements with a view to 
alter the course of nature, as the darkey 
once observed, “something goes wrong 
with the werks.” 

A SON OF THE MARSHES. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
LIGHT FROM THE TALMUD. 


DuRING recent years there have been 
great and good news of the Talmud for 
those who 

speak the tongue 
That Shakespeare spake ; 
and yet they have not taken that hold of 
the general literary world which might 
have been expected. The labors of learned 
translators for the present undergo the fate 
of “ Rubdiydt of Omar Khayyam, the As- 
tronomer-poet of Persia, rendered into 
English Verse,” by the late Edward Fitz- 
gerald, choice friend of the poet laureate. 
Exiled, like the nation of which they speak, 
from the community of favored volumes of 
science, song, and sad imaginations, called 


novels, their first imprints are dispersed 
into those regions wherein Charles Lamb 
loved to wander: the shelves of second- 


hand booksellers. The devoted student 
of Rabbinical lore has to be content with 
the gratitude and praise of friends, select 
— but few. 

Nevertheless, this incomparable book, 
the Talmud, so full of minute details reg- 
ulating religion, society, home, daily con- 
duct — dear to the heart of Jewry — next 
to the Old Testament, sacred to all true 
sons of Israel — contains matter of wisdom 
suited to all faiths of the world, and to 
phases of intellectual mind outside the 
faiths, and abounds in narratives and le- 
gends of mythical import which delight in 
every nation, in all ages and all climes. 

It is held by the once Chosen People 
that, when the Ten Commandments were 
given to Moses upon Mount Sinai — or, as 
was said, in Heaven — “ fast by the throne 
of God,” in Milton’s verse — notwithstand- 
ing the protest ot the ministering angels, 
there were also given to the Great Law- 
giver six hundred and thirteen precepts, 
which Moses delivered to Aaron, then to 


the select seventy, and so were passed on | 


from age to age — precepts, known as the 
Oral Law, the Law of the Lip, which even 
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to-day the true children of Jewry between 
six and seven years of age must commit 
to memory. 

Around these precepts, the five books 
of Moses, and the other books of the Old 
Testament gradually clustered expositions 
thereupon by the lights of law in Israel, 
attached to which were singular traditions, 
generally referring to the law and its ob- 
servation. We must note, by the way, that 
the enthusiasm of the Jews for their Writ- 
ten Law and Oral Law was awakened 
during the great captivity. Of the Baby- 
lonians, the son of Israel might say : — 


These are counseilors 
That feelingly persuade me what Jam! 
Sweet are the uses of adversity: 
Which, like a toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. 


These annotations on the Written Law 
were passed on in unbroken, authentic, 
sacred succession, until the time of Jesus 
of Nazareth, when the great Rabbi Hillel 
began to methodize the mass of expositions 
and illustrations, which work was com- 
pleted, two hundred years later, by Jehuda 
the Holy. The compilation was named 
Mishna. 

The Mishna, itself, then became sub- 
jected to the discussions, annotations, and 
judgments of the rabbis —and these, in 
turn, were compiled two hundred years 
after the Mishna, under the name Gemara. 
The Mishna and Gemara combined make 
the Talmud. There were two great schools 
of the rabbis: one in Jerusalem, another 
in Babylon; each of these produced a 
Gemara; hence there are two Talmuds — 
the Palestine and the Babylonian. 

Some discretion has to be exercised in 
approaching a book of such remarkable 
history, and in itself of such a remarkable 
character. The Jews during their perse- 
cutions had to be cautious in their manner 
of teaching, and would frequently veil the 
truth they had to enforce by some singular 
story; hence, many Talmudic records 
which appear contemptible are really par- 


| abolical; many which seem ridiculous are 


full of valuable obscured meaning. One 
must, therefore, be careful when these 
come under attention. Again, two great 
lines run throughout the book; these are, 
briefly, Aalachah, a doctrine; haggadah, 
or narratives, legends, traditions — which 
fact makes a further claim upon the read- 
er’s discrimination. The study of the 
book (twelve volumes, 5,894 folio pages) 
must be the enthusiastic labor of a life- 
But, from what has already been 
rendered easy of access for the English 
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reader, we are made aware of the vast 
wealth of knowledge and wisdom accumu- 
lated inthe Talmud. We feel as in the 
cave of Mammon — 


From whose rough vault the ragged branches 
hang 

Embossed with massy gold of glorious gift, 

And with rich metal loaded every rift. 

Both roof, and floor, and walls were all of gold 

But overgrown with dust and old decay, 

And hid in darkness, that none could behold 
The hue thereof. 


From the portions and parcels of this 
treasure-house which have been placed 
within our reach we can safely appraise 
what for the present is hidden from us, 
and at the same time find delight in perus- 
ing and weighing the merits of tradition 
and doctrine. Of the latter we cannot 
speak in these pages. Halachah we leave 
to the Hebrew student. A comprehensive 
article could not avoid that central point 
of faith around which all Jewish life has 
revolved and must revolve — the Unity of 
the Eternal One; nor could it set aside 
large fundamentals which exemplify the 
Jewish character in a remarkable manner 
—the exercise of charity, the queen vir- 
tue ; the observance of the Sabbath and 
its privileges, the Bride-Queen of Days; 
the emphasis laid upon education; the 


imperious and reiterated commands relat- 
ing to marriage; the passion of heart and 
spirit for Jerusalem, the queen-city of the 


earth. But these we must pass by. Nev- 
ertheless, in what remains we shall not 
fail to make evident that the Talmud is as 
wonderful a book as it has been said to 
be; that, like the famed Egyptian queen, 


Age cannot waste her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety . . . she makes hungry 
Where most she satisfies, 


We shall confine ourselves to the lights 
thrown upon two well-known Biblical 
characters —to examples of Talmudic 
stories, and the wisdom of the rabbis. 

Of the excellence of the beauty that 
once was the portion of Israel many nota- 
ble things are told. When her youths were 
taken into captivity by Nebuchadnezzar, 
they were seen to possess a loveliness 
surpassing the splendor of the sun; which 
proved a torment to the Chaldean women, 
and their own perdition. When Rabbi 
Yochanan visited the Rabbi Eliezer in his 
sickness, he found the chamber dark, but 
he made bare his arm, and immediately 
by its resplendence every corner of the 
room was illumined. 

Over some characters there hovers a 
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halo of beauty, and mystery, and awe 
which charms one like a fairy-tale of 
youth’s dawn, sung to new music. This 
is the case with Esther, whose name and 
nobleness still consecrate the ruins of 
Susan. Her mother died at her birth; 
and, her father having also died some time 
before, she was brought up by her cousin 
Mordecai. She was given two names, 
Hadassah and Esther. The latter was 
fitly chesen from the Greek Estarath, a 
bright star — star-bright, indeed, she still 
shines throughout the cloudy centuries. 
The name Hadassah (myrtle-tree) was be- 
stowed because of her figure and her 
character; because, like the myrtle-tree, 
she was neither tall nor short of stature, 
but middle-sized; also, because of her 
sweet disposition and kindly actions, 
which were compared to the fragrance 
and ever-fresh beauty of the myrtle. Her 
complexion was of a yellow or gold color. 
She was one of the four beautiful women 
of the world — the other three being Abi- 
gail, who had the sacred record as being 
of a good understanding and of a beau- 
tiful countenance; Rahab, from whom de- 
scended eight sacerdotal prophets; and 
Sarai, called Iscah, because every one 
looked upon her beauty with admiration. 
When the fateful hour was drawing nigh 
for the extinction of her people, Esther 
arose from the ashes whereon she had 
mourned for three days; she put aside 
her garments of sackcloth, and called for 
her royal robes, for her ornaments of gems 
and of the gold of Ophir. And as she 
arrayed herself for the presence of the 
king, her countenance brightened with 
joy. She took with her two maids, one 
to carry her gorgeous train, the other that 
she might lean upon herarm. But, alas! 
when she reached the Chamber of the 
Images the glory of the Shekinah de- 
parted from her, and, nearly fainting 
through deep trouble of heart, she cried 
to the Eternal One, in the words of the 
twenty-second Psalm, Why was she thus 
forsaken ? 

When she advanced, and was beheld by 
Ahasuerus the king, anger was visible in 
his eyes at her transgression of the law 
and custom of the country; this, again, 
caused her to lean heavily on the arm 
of her maid and exhibit signs of fear. 
Whereupon there came to her assistance 
three ministering angels. One raised her 
neck, so that her face might fully shine 
upon Ahasuerus; a second angel drewa 
new radiant line of grace upon her coun- 
|tenance; and a third lengthened the 
i golden sceptre several cubits. Thus had 
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the Eternal One pity upon the orphan 
daughter of Israel, and upon his chosen 
people, doomed to death throughout all 
the king's provinces. And Ahasuerus 
arose from his throne, stretched forth his 
golden sceptre, which had been length- 
ened by the ministering angel, and, Esther 
having touched it, the king embraced her 
and kissed her, and looking into her eyes, 
he banished the last lingering cloud of 
fear which darkened them with the gra- 
cious words: “Queen Esther, what wilt 
thou? Be not alarmed; our laws are not 
meant for thee. Thou art my friend, and 
when thine eyes looked upon me, that 
instant thou shouldst have spoken.” 
Esther having gained her great cause, 
and saved her people, a festival was made 
of that time, as written in the Book of 
Esther : “that these days of Purim should 
not fail from among the Jews, nor the 
memorial of them perish from their seed.” 
The rabbis, in their gratitude, so exalted 
the great deliverance that they declared: 
All Scriptures (that is, the books which 
do not refer absolutely to the Law) will 
be done away with in the future, except 
the Book of Esther; also all festivals, 
except the days of Purim. What glad- 
ness prevailed during this festival may be 
known from the fact that intoxication 
That this was 


might then be indulged in. 
really the case is authenticated in a well- 


known Talmudic incident. On such an 
occasion Rava took the life of his friend 
Rabbi Zerah. Next day, through the per- 
sistent prayers of Rava, the soul of Zerah 
was restored to its earthly tabernacle. 
When the days of Purim came round 
again, Zerah asked his friend to keep the 
feast with him. ‘ Nay,” answered Rava, 
“it does not always happen that I can 
effect a miracle.” A shrewd and saving 
answer, indeed. 

We shall now refer to what may be fur- 
ther learned of the beauty of the male 
Israelite. 

Of the beauty of Moses there is the 
remark of St. Stephen that as a child “he 
was exceeding fair ;”” and Josephus writes 
that when he was carried along the road 
every one halted on the way, or left their 
pursuits, to gaze upon the loveliness of 
the child. And so was it with Joseph — 
beauty of form and countenance were his 
inheritance, as mentioned in the Talmud 
amidst many other matters of singular 
interest. 

Because of his beauty, as told in the 
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| Wise: “ Yes, I sell beauty, but not in 
Canaan.” Zelicha (the name of Potiphar’s 
wife) on one occasion was visited by some 
of her friends ; and one of the Egyptian 
dames, whilst paring an apple, was so 
entranced with the beauty of Joseph that 
she cut her finger, and was not aware of 
it until her attention was called to the 
blood upon her garments. From the Tal- 
mud we obtain knowledge of Joseph’s 
humbleness of mind and sagacity under 
such circumstances. When Zelicha one 
day spoke in admiration of his beauty, he 
answered : ‘* The Eternal One, who cre- 
ated me, created also all mankind.” Ze- 
licha, it is said, changed her garments 
twice every day in her endeavor to win his 
affection. These arts failing, she threat- 
ened him with imprisonment, and to put 
out his eyes. He calmly answered again, 
in the name of the Eternal One: “ He 
looseth the prisoners, and openeth the 
eyes of the blind.” That Joseph was 
divinely assisted in these trials the Tal- 
mud wou!d make evident, since it is stated 
that at a very critical moment the appari- 
tion of his father appeared to him and 
cried: “ Joseph, thy brothers’ names will 
be engraved on the stones of the Ephod, 
and thine amongst them; dost thou want 
it erased?” 

But, as we have said, there are other 
matters of interest attached to the history 
of Joseph in the pages of the Talmud. 

From the day that Joseph parted with 
his brethren in Egypt, after they had 
drunk and made merry together, he ab- 
stained from all wine. When he finally 
sent them back to Canaan with many gifts, 
to bring his father, that he might see him, 
and live with him, and know of his glory 
in Egypt, he bade them “fall not out by 
the way,” which, as interpreted in the 
Talmud, means that they had not to en- 
gage in halachic debates, lest they might 
lose their way — which interpretation it- 
self appears to have a further internal 
meaning. The brethren, probably, did 
not lose their way—their way was too 
clearly fixed in their minds ; nor, probably, 
did they discuss halachic matters — one 
subject they held in fear of heart and 
affection: to bring the great news to 
Jacob, their father — and they were exer- 
cised how to break these news gently. 
They would remember, in bitterness of 
thought, the trial of Abraham, when the 
| Eternal One placed upon him the com- 

mand of sacrifice. Satan, it is said, stood 





“ Rose-Garden ” of the Persian Saadi, Jo- | before the throne of the Eternal One, as in 
seph was called the Moon of Canaan, | the case of Job, and upon his provocation 
which explains the saying of Lokman the | Abraham had to be proven. The Eternal 
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One then addressed the patriarch : “ Take 
thy son.” “I have two sons,” answered 
Abraham, “Thine only son.” “ Each is 
the only son of his mother,” was the sub- 
missive reply. ‘“ Whom thou lovest,” re- 
joined the Eternal. “ They are both dear 
to me.” The command was then given: 
“Isaac!” And thus, says the Talmud, 
was the mind of Abraham gradually pre- 
pared. 

To break the great news gently to their 
father was the trouble of the brethren as 
they approached Canaan. But at Beer- 
Sheba they were met by Serach, the 
daughter of Asher. She was a cunning 
player upon the harp, and a maiden of 
sweet voice. And Serach was sent by the 
brethren to weave the good news in a song 
before Jacob. When she came to her 
grandfather, she softly smote upon her 
harp and sang her song, and, as she sang, 
seven times she repeated the lines : — 

Lo, Joseph is not dead: he lives. 
My uncle rules o’er Egypt’s land. 


The music and the song were grateful to 
the patriarch’s ear; but when the burden 
was seven times told, that number, sacred 
to the Hebrews, was marked by Jacob, 
and the light dawned upon his spirit, and 
the fountain of joy sprang up again within 
his heart, and the blessing of smiles illu- 


mined his countenance. 

We may be pardoned in closing this 
reference to Joseph, by once more quoting 
from the Persian. Jacob, it was said, had 
been able, at the distance of Egypt, to per- 
ceive the perfume of his son’s garment; 
but this fact was doubted by one who said 
that, if such was the case, why could he 
not discover Joseph when he was in the 
well in Canaan ; to which he gave his pro- 
found reply, which contains so much of the 
arcana Of life: “ Our condition is like the 
darting lightning, one instant flashing, and 
the next disappearing. Sometimes we 
are seated above the fourth heaven, and 
at other times we cannot see the back of 
our feet. If the Durwash were always to 
remain in one state he would cease to de- 
sire both worlds.” 

This may have been appropriated by 
Saadifrom unrecorded Midrash — that is, 
the materials out of which the Talmud was 
composed, and which wasa science. Such, 
also, seems to have been the case with 
that beautiful apologue of Abraham and 
the fire-worshipper, given by Jeremy Tay- 
lor, afterwards used by Franklin, and gen- 
erally supposed to be in the Talmud, but 
ultimately found not to be there, but in 
Saadi. 
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Thoughts pass from nation to nation at 
times and in a manner unperceived, and 
are frequently praised as original when 
they are only original to the language — 
perhaps not even that, if the obscurities 
of literature were explored. One of the 
noble notes struck by Wordsworth, one 
of those which might be taken to show 
his supreme power as a philosophic poet, 
is, alas! embodied in the above saying 
of Jacob, and lacks its profitable conclu- 
sion: — 


It is a thing impossible to frame 
Conceptions equal to the soul’s desire: 

And the most difficult of tasks to keep 
Heights which the soul is competent to gain. 


But, on the other hand, there is no sur- 
prise to find nursery tales and mythical 
stories of identical import, prevalent in 
different ages, climes, and _ peoples, 
dressed in the garb most suitable to the 
nation’s needs. They are imaginations ; 
or they clothe beliefs in the forms best 
adapted to the faculties of wonder and 
worship. This may even be the case of 
marked incidents, stories of the streets, 
which seem native and to the manner born. 
We may be betrayed by some of the best ; 
they may be but repetitions; bright, but 
only reappearing stars. As in Aladdin’s 
tale, we are the prey of the magician who 
gives us new lamps for old. In our boy- 
hood’s years we were often enlivened at 
home by the following story. A beggar 
stood at the window of a cookshep so long 
that the proprietor came out and asked 
the reason. “ Thank you, sir,” replied the 
beggar, “I waited until the smell of the 
cooking would satisfy me instead of a din- 
ner. My hunger is now gone; good-day.” 
“ Nay, nay,” cried the proprietor, “if you 
have had your dinner off my victuals, I 
must have your money; give me a shil- 
ling.” This the beggar refused todo, and 
the matter was referred. to an idiot, who 
was passing along the street. The idiot 
asked the proprietor for two plates and the 
loan of a shilling. This he placed be- 
tween the plates, and shook them, and 
thus addressed the proprietor: “ As the 
beggar was satisfied with the smell of the 
meat, so you must be satisfied with the 
sound of the money.” Often did we goto 
the savory locality and amidst the culi- 
nary incense realize every tittle of the 
facts — this was the very place, within the 
shop is the very proprietor, and, yonder, 
shambling down the street, is the hero- 
idiot — and we went home full of wonder 
at the true story. When, in later years, 





we came to read Plutarch, we found the 
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very same tale, only the rue was worn with 
a difference. 

So in the Talmud tales we find some- 
thing like the originals of well-credited 
facts and tales. Indeed, these things 
make us suspect that a modern story-tell- 
er’s vocation is ever that of the mother in 
the “Cottar’s Saturday Night,” whose 
skill made 


Auld claithes look amaist as weel’s the new. 


Take a great rain story. When Mr. 
Max O’Rell was questing in Scotland for 
humor, he was told of a Presbyterian 
minister who had just cut his hay, and, the 
weather not being very propitious for mak- 
ing it, he knelt near his open window and 
addressed to Heaven the following prayer : 
* O Lord, send us wind for the hay; not 
a rantin’, tantin’, tearin’ wind, but a 
noughin’, soughin’, winnin’ wind.” But 
Dean Ramsay was before Mr. Max O’Rell, 
and as the story appeared in bis * Remi- 
niscences,” due acknowledgment of the 
fact was given. We should, however, 
submit that the dean was not first in the 
field, but that the circumstances may have 
crept out of the Talmud, and been cap- 
tured and carried to the Presbyterian fold, 
as we find the following in a learned 
translation : ‘* Choni, the circling charmer, 
After his 


was asked to pray for rain. 
preparations and prayer, drops began to 


fall. ‘I have not asked for this,’ said he, 
‘but for such abundance as to fill wells, 
ditches, and caves.’ A tempest of rain 
was the result. ‘No,’ said he, ‘that is 
not what I ask, but rain of pleasantness, 
blessing, and free-will.’ The rain mod- 
erated, but continued to fall, till Israel 
had to leave Jerusalem for the Temple 
Mount on account of the swelling tor- 
rents. ‘Pray now,’ they cried, ‘for its 
discontinuance.’ ‘Go and see,’ said he, 
‘whether the water has covered the In- 
quiry*Stone.’ The president of the San- 
hedrim sent him the following message : 
‘Were it any other man than Choni, I 
would decree his excommunication; but 
what can I do unto thee, whose presump- 
tion, like that of a son against his father, is 
met by the Eternal One with the fulfilment 
of thy desires?’” 

A kindly reviewer, one of the sanitary 
authorities in literature, who keep it so 
pure and cool, brought Mr. Max O’Rell 
and the shade of the dean “to book,” by 
pointing out a version of this story popular 
in the dialect of a county in the south of 
England, and better told than in the north- 
ern clime, which further proves that a 
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good story will live, and loves to go mas- 
querading. 

Again. Our age has been surprised by 
what is thought a new system of coercion 
and extinctiong— named, after a great suf- 
ferer, boycotting. But this was practised 
in Sodom to such perfection thet it may 
be read of in the Talmud(in De Quincey’s 
phrase regarding murder) as one of the 
fine arts, wherein the City of the Plain 
shames our civilization. When a poor 
man should enter the city, for the repute 
of charity the people gave him money, but 
none would give him food, or sell him food, 
and he was not allowed to leave the city. 
Of course, the man died of starvation; 
then the alms-givers got their money back 
again; the very rags of the victim were 
stolen from the dead body, which was 
buried naked in the wilderness. To assist 
the poor man in such a case was death. 
Lot’s daughter did this on one occasion. 
The man she assisted, continuing to live, 
puzzled the people, and the translator ren- 
ders the version thus: “ Three men ccn- 
stituted themselves a committee to watch 
his goings and his doings;” they discov- 
ered the woman’s crime of charity, and 
she was executed by fire. 

Again. Upon the verse that ‘* The Lord 
said, ‘ Because the cry of Sodom and Go- 
morrah is great,’” it is explained that the 
Hebrew word for “ great ” in the Talmudic 
dialect means “ girl,” and the girl was one 
who hid a slice of bread in her pitcher, to 
give it to a poor man; being discovered, 
her body was smeared with honey, she 
was exposed on a wall, and stung to death 
by the bees. This incident, it is evident, 
must be subjected to the Talmudic secret 
interpretation, and the bread spoken of 
may be the “ bread of life” — the doctrine 
not to be dispensed to the uninitiated. 
The secret sense, however, may hardly be 
applied to the case of Eleazar, the servant 
of Sarah. Interfering, when a stranger 
had been defrauded, one of the people 
struck Eleazar on the forehead with a 
stone. He brought blood, whereon the 
man seized Eleazar and demanded his fee 
as a leech. “I have freed thee of this 
impure blood ; pay me quickly —such is 
our law.” Eleazar refused to pay for his 
wound and the blood he had lost, and was 
brought into court. The judge decreed 
that Eleazar must pay the fee. “ The man 
has let thy blood; pay him; such is our 
law.” Eleazar must have brought the 
blood-stained stone as evidence of the as- 
sault, inasmuch as on hearing the decision 
he hurled the stone at the judge, and it 


| again brought forth blood. ‘‘ There,” cried 
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Eleazar, “follow thy law, and pay my fee 
to this man,” and he left the court-house. 
But we have wandered from our purpose 
in this story-telling, and must go back to 
our parallels. 

It is neither one, nor two royal fugitives 
whose lives have been saved in the pursuit 
through the web of the spider being woven 
across the mouth of the cave where they 
were hiding; but for such “providen- 
tial’ interposition we can refer back to a 
time antecedent to English or any Euro- 
pean history, since it is written in the 
Talmud that David in his flight lost him- 
self in the cave of Adullam. After he had 
entered, a spider spun a web over the 
opening thereto. His pursuers came to 
the cave, and were about to enter, but, 
perceiving the web of the spider, they 
judged that no one could be within, as no 
one could pass into it without destroying 
the fairy web. They passed on their way, 
and the royalty of David was prolonged 
for Israel. 

And, yet again. It was told by the ven- 
erable ecclesiastical historian, that Edwin 
of Northumberland summoned a meeting 
of his witan to consider the Christian 
faith; on which occasion it was, that an 
zlderman made his famous speech on the 
life.of man. “ Often in winter-tide, O king, 
whilst you are feasting with your thanes, 
and in the midst of the hall the fire is blaz- 
ing on the hearth, a sparrow will enter at 
one door, as sheltering from the snow- 
storm outside. But after enjoying the 
warmth and light for a little time it will fly 
across, and depart by an opposite door 
into the outer darkness. The bird was 
visible during its passage, but whence 
it came, or whither it went, you could 
not tell. So, in our sight, is the life of 


The Talmud uses the same figure, but 
with a sense adapted to Oriental climes. 
“ Life is a passing shadow, says the Scrip- 


ture. Is it the shadow of atower? Isit 
the shadow of a tree? A shadow that pre- 
vails for a while? No, it is the shadow of 
a bird, in his flight; away flies the bird, 
and there is neither bird nor shadow.” 
Then, who does not find in the following 
one of the very fables that delighted his 
childhood? Rabbi Naphcha was asked 
by one doctor of the law to tell a pretty 
legend; by another, to expound some 
point of law. That is, one wished to hear 
something of halachah, the other of hag- 
gadah, 
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man with two wives, one young, the other 
old. The first plucked out his grey hairs 
to make him seem young, the other did the 
same with the dark hairs, that he might 
look old. Between the ladies he became 
bald.” This narrative appears twice in 
the Talmud: in the treatise on the Roll, 
and in that on Place of Justice. 

We have still a finer echo in the follow- 
ing. 

When a Campanian lady on one occa: 
sion visited Cornelia, the mother of the 
Gracchi, she displayed her jewels ostenta 
tiously, and asked Cornelia to favor her 
with a sight of her own. Cornelia there. 
upon produced her two sons, remarking, 
“ These are the only jewels of which I can 
make my boast.” Nobly said, indeed, and 
worthy of the immortality which is Cor- 
nelia’s portion. Butastory in the Talmud 
has a tenderness in it which might have 
wooed Boccaccio’s pen. During the ab- 
sence from his home of Rabbi Meir, named 
the Light of the Law, two of‘his sons de- 
parted to the spiritual world. On the 
return of the rabbi his wife greeted him 
with a pleasant countenance, and then said, 
“ My husband, some time since there were 
two jewels placed in my keeping — jewels 
beautiful, and costly beyond all price. 
And to-day, in your absence, the owner of 
the jewels came to me, and I have returned 
them into his possession.” To which the 
rabbi answered that his wife had done 
well; adding that ““we must always give 
back with faithfulness and cheerfulness 
whatever has been placed in our charge.” 
After a little time. the Light of the Law 
asked for his sons, whereupon the mother 
took him by the hand, and gently led him 
into the chamber of silence, wherein his 
sons lay dead. The rabbi gazed upon 
them, and his great heart gave way, for he 
loved his sons better than his own life, 
and in Israel sons are a treasure beyond 
ail other treasures —indeed, a treasure 
recognized as given by a benignant Heaven 
—and the ligkt of his hopes was extin- 
guished in the darkness of despair, and 
he lifted up his voice and wept bitterly. 
Upon this, his wife meekly said: ** Weep 
not thus, my beloved husband. Didst 
thou not say to me, even just now, that 
we must return with cheerfulness what- 
ever is placed in our charge — when it is 





called for? These jewels were given us 


'of God. He left them with us for a time, 
|and we have rejoiced and gloried in the 
But he could not please either.| possession; but now, beloved husband, 


The legend gave offence to the one; expo-|he has called for his own, and we should 
sition of the law annoyed the other. There- | not repine.” 


fore he gave this parable: “I am like the | 


But, apart from legendary lore, true 
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narrative, exposition of doctrine, and mys- 
tical interpretation, which enters largely 
into the study of the Talmud, there are 
hundreds of sentences of wisdom, and 
much ethical teaching, suitable as the 
common property of mankind. 

The world should not have had so much 
to learn from Carlyle on the sacredness of 
labor, if it had been enforced in no other 
direction thanin the Talmud. ‘ Greater,” 
we read in it, “is he who maintains him- 
self by his own labor than he that fears the 
Lord; for of the latter it is said, ‘ Blessed 
is the man that feareth the Lord,’ but of 
the former, ‘ If thou shalt eat the labor of 
thine hand, happy shalt thou be in this 
world, and it shall be well with thee in the 
world to come.’” Again, God’s covenant 
with man included work: “ Six days shalt 
thou work, and the seventh shalt thou 
rest”? made the “ rest ” conditional on the 
“‘ work.” 

That speech is silvern and silence is 
golden, we know from proverb, teachers 
of prudence, and philosophic essayists ; 
and we also learn from the Talmud folio 
how ancient and well-practised has been 
this social sagacity. With the Babylo- 
nians, silence was a mark of a man being 
of good family: and the rabbis said, “If 
speech is worth one small coin, silence is 
worth two;” whilst still higher reverence 


for silence was declared in the maxim, 
** Silence is as good as confession.” 

The wise in Israel sat in judgment upon 
the tongue, the little member — probably, 
before St. James denounced the offender, 


which no man cantame. “It is an unruly 
evil, full of deadly poison.” It was taught 
in the Rabbinical schools that “ Whoever 
indulges in slander commits sin equiva- 
lent to idolatry, adultery, and murder ” — 
a statement confirmed by Scripture verse. 

The perils which attend wealth have 
been set forth in many forms, from the 
Talmudic sheep of the golden fleece, 
which could not swim the river — parabol- 
ical of the river on whose thither side lie 
the plains of Heaven—to Shakespeare’s 
Timon of Athens, and later; but never, 
to our minds, more felicitously embodied 
than in that rendering of spiritual truth 
found in the eleventh volume of the Tal- 
mud: There was a flute in the Temple 
preserved from the days of Moses ; it was 
smooth, thin, and formed of a reed. By 
royal command the flute was overlaid with 
gold, and this rendered the sound less 
pleasant. On the removal of the gold its 
former sound was restored. 

There is an exquisite pathos in that 


sentence of Rabbi Eleazar, but which is | 
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| truly the voice of the nation’s heart, faith- 
ful, though oppressed and in exile: “ Since 
the Temple was destroyed the gates of 
prayer have been closed; but the gates of 
tears are still open.” 

Humanity to animals it is one of En- 
gland’s glories to have enshrined in the 
poetry of Wordsworth. It vitalizes the 
religions of India. That it, also, shone 
in the religion from whence Christianity 
sprang, let the following verify: A calf 
prepared for slaughter put its head into 
the lap of Rabbi the Holy, but he repelled 
it with the remark, “Go, for this is the 
end of thy creation.” Therefore it was 
said in Heaven: “ Because he is pitiless, 
let affliction come upon him.” But one 
day his maidservant, in sweeping his room, 
chanced to annoy some young kittens; 
upon which the rabbi said, “ Leave them 
alone, for it is written: ‘His tender mer- 
cies are over all his works,’” and there- 
upon the decree was rescinded. ‘“ Let us 
have pity upon him,” was said in Heaven, 
“because he is pitiful.” 

It is a well-known incident, that a de- 
vout Roman Catholic was induced to go 
to Rome in the belief that the iniquitous 
conduct practised there, under the shadow 
of the Papal throne, would disgust him 
with the religion of which he was a pure 
and shining light. He returned strongly 
confirmed in his faith, When asked 
whether the revolting condition of eccle- 
siastical society which he had witnessed 
did not convince him of the falsity of the 
Romish Church, he answered to the effect 
that what he had seen assured him other- 
wise, since God for such vice would have 
extinguished the religion if it had not been 
true, and derived from himself. 

Rabbi Akiva spoke in the same spirit, 
but conveying a truth of wider applica- 
tion. When Rabbis Gamaliel, Eleazar, 
Judah, and himself heard the rejoicings at 
an idolatrous festival, the first three wept, 
but Akivalaughed. “ Wherefore laugh?” 
asked his friends; “these heathens, who 
worship their idols, live in peace and are 
merry, but, as for us, our holy city lies in 
iruins, Weep, brother. Do not laugh.” 
|For that very reason I laugh and am 
glad,” replied Akiva. “If God allows 
|those who transgress to live happily on 
earth, how infinitely great must be the 
|store of happiness in the world to come 
| for those who observe his commands!” 

Charity is enforced throughout the 
whole of the Talmud, but nowhere more 
strikingly than in the sacred legend found 
in the treatise Sanhedrin. The distance 
from Garav to Shilo was three miles ; and 
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the smoke from the holy altar and that of 
the incense offered to the image of Micah 
used tointermingle. Thereupon the min- 
istering angels desired to expel Micah. 
“ Nay,” said the Eternal One, “let him 
alone, for his bread is supplied to way- 
farers.” 

The beneficence of Heaven is familiar 
to all in the words of Jesus of Nazareth: 
“ God sendeth rain on the just and on the 
unjust.” The Talmudic peculiar form of 
thought cannot be better illustrated than 
by its presentation of the same truth: 
“The gift of rain is so far better than the 
revivification of the dead, since the latter 
benefits only the righteous, whereas the 
former benefits both the righteous and the 
wicked.” 

And so we could go on until we should 
overrun the pages of this magazine. As 


for the space at our disposal, we shall 
occupy it with a selection of sententious 
remarks from the Talmud, which are 
worthy to stand by the side of the Spartan 
Laconics of Plutarch, or that Eddaic poem 
wherein Odin concentrated his wisdom for 
the good of human kind. 


He who can feel ashamed wili not readily 
do wrong. 

He who wrongs his fellow-man, even in a 
small coin} is as wicked as if he should take 
life. 

Who gives charity in secret is greater than 
Moses. 

Look not at a jug, but at its contents. A 
new jug may contain old wine, an old one may 
be empty. 

Receive every man with a cheerful counte- 
nance. 

The thief who finds no opportunity to steal 
considers himself an honest man. 

Despise no man; deem nothing impossible ; 
every man has his hour, and everything has 
its place. 

Cat and rat make peace over a carcase. 

When thou art the only purchaser, then buy; 
—_ other buyers are present, be thou no- 
ody. 

The woman of sixty will run after music like 
one of six. 

What achild talks in the street, that it has 
heard from its parents in the house. 

A woman prefers poverty, with the affection 
of her husband, to riches without it. 

Do not live near a pious fool. 

The rose grows among thorns. 


It is a well-known saying that wherever 
a M‘Gregor sits, there is the head of the 
table. Inthe Talmud we read that “It is 
not place which confers honor upon the 
man, but the man who confers it on the 
place.” And Hillel, the elder, was accus- 
tomed to say on a particular annual festi- 
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val: “If I am here, all are here; but, if I 
am not here, who is here ? * * 


The sun will go down without your assist 
ance. 

Use a noble vase even for one day —let it 
break to-morrow. 

One candle gives light for a hundred men 
as well as one. 

To have no faithful friend is worse than 
death. 

It is not incumbent upon thee to complete 
the work. But thou must not therefore cease 
from it. 

The Bible was given us to establish peace. 


And, once more, we might go on and 
give ten sentences for one, and have pro- 
longed pleasure in this literary wayfaring. 
In the matter of the Talmud, we can only 
be as hewers of wood and drawers of water 
— but, then, the trees are beautiful, re- 
nowned as the cedars of Lebanon; even 
when consumed they fill the air with fra- 
grance. And the waters are more virtu- 
ous than those of Abana and Pharpar — 
they are indeed of the well-spring of truth. 
Having said so little of a great subject, we 
should add that any desire of knowing 
more can be satisfied with the trifling 
trouble of inquiry. 

LAUNCELOT CROSS. 


* Agesilaus the Great, when. a boy, and set in a dis- 
honorable place, submitted, saying: ‘*I’1l show that it 
is not the places that grace the men, but men the 
places.”” When the master of a solemnity set Damoni- 
des in the lowest place the latter said: ‘* You have 
found a way to make that place, which was infamous 
before, noble and honorable.” 


From Good Words. 
THE PRINCESS BISMARCK. 


BY MRS. PEREIRA, 


Mucu has been written, and with the 
fullest justice, of the all but Divine influ- 
ence of a good mother overa son. How 
many men have risen to great heights of 
renown from that sweet parental guidance 
and control, and have lived to bless the 
watchful eye, the gentle, loving devotion, 
the bright and holy example to which 
they were indebted, not only for the suc- 
cess which crowned their highest ambi- 
tion, but for all those humanizing elements 
that made home a scene of happiness, and 
every phase of life itself more dear ! 

Are we not, sometimes, in danger of 
omitting to record, as fully as we ought, 
our obligations to woman in one other 
sphere of her sacred influence? Is it not 
as expedient as it is wholesome and 
cheering to mark the sovereignty of a 
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true woman’s.sway in the public functions, 
as well as over the private life, of some 
great literary, social, or political char- 
acter? 

It is with a view to illustrating this 
latter truth that the following pages, re- 
lating to the domestic side of the great 
ex-chancellor’s career, have been penned. 

But little is generally known in England 
of Prince Bismarck’s private life, and still 
less of the lady who, for more than forty- 
two years, has shared and blessed his 
home. The “man of blood and iron” is 
essentially a lover of home; and he has 
taken care to guard the sanctities of fam- 
ily life from the impertinent intrusions of 
the curious. Most of us are familiar with 
the picture, published some years ago in 
one of our English periodicals, of Bis- 
marck seated on the steps of the sunny 
verandah at Varzin, enjoying, in company 
with his long pipe and his historic mastiff, 
a rare interval of leisure. About the 
same time a German magazine put forth a 
sketch, by C. Koch, of the princely pair 
en téte-a-téte over the afternoon coffee, in 
a very simply furnished apartment, Bis- 
marck evidently in consultation with his 
consort concerning some despatches that 
lie between them on the table; his right 
hand holds the famous pencil of abnormal 
size, in readiness to jot down the result of 
the joint deliberations, while the left sus- 
tains the stem of the great wooden pipe. 
The face and attitude of the lady give the 
impression of strong common sense, calm- 
ness, and self-repression, while her dress, 
in its rigid plainness, could be taken as a 
fitting pattern for that of the humblest 
bourgeoise. The dog shares the sofa with 
his illustrious mistress, and his eyes are 
intently fixed upon the rugged face of the 
prince. The whole scene, intensely Ger- 
man in its details, might have been taken 
from the home-life of the poorest lieu- 
tenant in the German service, and no 
higher tribute can be rendered to one who, 
next to royalty, held the most exalted 
position in that vast empire that a woman 
can fill, than to admit that, while setting a 
worthy example to the humblest, she was 
fitted to excel in that high rank to which 
the steadfastness and genius of her hus- 
band had raised her. 

The Princess Bismarck is the very 
model of a practical, methodical German 


matron, with an eye for every detail of 
household arrangement and economy, and | 


a heart for the comfort and well-being of 
each housemate, from the highest to the 
lowliest. ‘The housewife is the pulse 
of the household,” is the saving in the 
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Fatherland; or, as we have it, “it is the 
woman that makes the home.” But let it 
not be supposed that the virtues and 
|capacities of the prince’s wife are, like 
|those of so many German women, even 
women of rank, confined in their scope 
pene: exercise to the narrow limits of the 
home circle. “You can have no idea,” 
said Bismarck some years after his mar- 
riage, “what that woman has made of 
me ;” and we only need glance for a mo- 
ment at the accounts afforded us by vari- 
ous biographers of the prince’s early days, 
to be convinced that the responsibility of 
becoming the life-partner and companion 
of such a character was no light one. 

“ Crazy ” (¢o//) was the epithet bestowed 
upon the eccentric master of Schénhausen 
by youthful friends and contemporaries, 
and it seems to have been not altogether 
undeserved ; though, even when he was 
at his craziest, there were some discerning 
observers who 


found, in even the faults they blam’d, 
Some glimpse of future glory. 


From his infancy Otto von Bismarck 
was destined by his mother, a highly cul- 
tivated and beautiful woman, for the dip- 
lomatic service ; and at the age of six he 
was sent to join his elder brother at school 
in Berlin. This change from ‘the free, 
delightful life of the country, for which 
Bismarck has ever retained a strong pre- 
dilection, to the strict and severe disci- 
pline of an institution in which the pupils 
had to submit to a rigorous system of 
“ hardening,” proved a severe trial to Ma- 
dame von Bismarck’s favorite son. We 
are told that, when taking the regulation 
walk with his schoolfellows, the mere sight 
of peasants ploughing their fields would 
bring tears to the eyes of the homesick 
boy. He soon learned to subdue these 
natural emotions, and, before long, made 
his mark among his classmates; he dis- 
tinguished himself in snowball battles, 
and conned the details of the Trojan war 
until he knew them all by heart. When 
Bismarck was twelve years old, his parents 





took up their residence in Berlin, and he 


|became a daily pupil at the Friedrich 


Wilhelm Gymnasium. At sixteen, he was 
confirmed by the renowned Schleierma- 
cher. These years of boyhood, even the 
later ones, revealed but few, if any, indica- 
tions of the stormy youth that was to fol- 
low them. The professor, with whom he 
boarded for a time before entering the 
| university, testified to his quiet, orderly 
‘habits; he seldom cared to go out in the 
evening, and if the professor happened to 
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be absent from home when the hours of 
study were over, young Bismarck would 
be content to bear his hostess company, 
and pass the time in harmless chat. 

But a new era in his life was soon to 
open. In 1832, having completed his 
seventeenth year, he proceeded to the 
University of Géttingen to study jurispru- 
dence; but this grave pursuit seems to 
have occupied his mind but little. The 
rollicking, student life awakened all the 
latent ardor and impetuosity of the young 
man’s nature, and he drank deeply of the 
cup of dissipation and folly. Professorial 
lectures were wholly neglected. In his 
first year he fought twenty-seven duels. 
It has been said that he became involved 
in six on the very day of his arrival at 
Géttingen. Certainly, these duels were of 
a comparatively harmless nature, but they 
sufficiently indicated the bent of the young 
freshman’s disposition. If tradition may 
be trusted, we are at liberty to believe that 
the “Studiosus von Bismarck” was far 
from popular among his comrades — fel- 
low-students they can scarcely be called. 
In preparation for his university career, 
and in order to secure for him special ad- 
vantages, he had been provided with a 
letter of introduction to Dr. Hugo, an em 
inent professor of jurisprudence. When, 


at the end of a year, Bismarck quitted 
G6ttingen, Hugo testified to never once 
having seen him in his auditorium. 

From G6ttingen Bismarck returned to 


Berlin. But the three terms at the uni- 
versity of the Prussian capital were kept, 
we may assume, after much the same 
fashion as the previous ones; for Bis- 
marck never found time toattend lectures. 
When the period for his examination was 
drawing near, he attempted to make up 
for past neglect by taking his place among 
the pupils of Savigny, but a second at- 
tendance convinced him that it was too 
late thus to retrieve wasted opportunities, 
and he resolved upon a course of study 
with a private tutor. His iron will and 
ardent spirit seconded his determination, 
and at the end of a few months he trium- 
phantly passed. Not long after this he 
was presented to Prince William of Prus- 
sia, the future emperor of Germany, who 
smilingly complimented him upon his 
lofty and powerful stature. 

A government appointment stationed 
the young Freiherr at Aix-la-Chapelle, at 
that time a brilliant watering-place, filled 
with the rank and fashion of many nations. 
Bismarck was not proof against the attrac- 
tions by which he was surrounded, and he 
suffered himself to be led away into follies 
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to which he refers in a letter to his wife, 
written some fifteen years later: “ The 
day before yesterday I gazed with mingled 
sadness and the wisdom born of maturer 
years upon the scenes of former folly. I 
do not know how I endured those days. 
Were I to live now as then, without God, 
without you, without children, it seems to 
me that life would be no better worth than 
to be cast off like a soiled garment, and 
yet the majority of my acquaintance are 
as I was, and continue to live so.” 

But if ue found himself unable to swim 
against the tide of dissipation, he at all 
events had the courage to withdraw from 
it by seeking and obtaining an exchange 
to Potsdam. 

On completing his compulsory military 
service, Bismarck found himself called 
upon to undertake the superintendence 
of a portion of the family estates, and 
Kniephof and Jarchelin were allotted to 
his care. The life of a country nobleman, 
although he fulfilled its duties with the 
energy bestowed upon all that he under- 
took, even to materially improving the 
financial position of the property, was far 
from satisfying the restless, wild young 
spirit. Riding, hunting, a lively inter- 
change of hospitalities with the surround. 
ing proprietors, failed to fill up the void. 
“ Kniephof has become Kueiphof,” * said 
the neighbors; and certainly the life of 
the young bachelor baron furnished abun- 
dant food for gossip. “Crazy” Bismarck 
had become crazier than ever, yet with 
intervals of deep melancholy when he 
allowed himself to think of what he was, 
contrasted with what he might be. In 
1845, his father’s death rendered him 
master of Schénhausen, as well as of 
Kniephof and Jarchelin; and in order to 
distinguish himself from other members 
of his family —a very needless precau- 
tion, one might think, when viewed in the 
light of subsequent history —he added 
the name of his newly acquired estate to 
his paternal designation, becoming thence- 
forward Von Bismarck-Sch6énhausen. 

The turning point in Bismarck’s life 
was now at hand. In 1844 he had at- 
tended the wedding of one of his friends, 
and among the bridesmaids was Fraulein 
Johanna von Puttkamer. The stately 
maiden produced a deep impression upon 
the heart of the young baron, and this 
impression was confirmed and deepened 
when, in 1846, he again met her during a 
summer excursion in the Harz district. 


_* The transposition of the vowels gives the significa- 
tion of savern to the name of that estate. 
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On his return to Schénhausen, Bismarck 
lost no time in writing to lay his proposals 
before the father of the lady who had irrev- 
ocably won his heart. 

Herr von Puttkamer was a nobleman of 
the worthiest type, living on his estate of 
Reinfeld, in Pomerania, like a veritable 
patriarch, personally influencing his de- 
pendants to the practice of every homely 
virtue. No profane word was ever suf- 
fered to shock the echoes in field or farm- 
yard; and that prolific and graphic writer, 
Hesekiel, draws a charming word-picture 
of the venerable baron going out to meet 
his reapers, who, having safely gathered 
in the crops, were bringing home the har- 
vest-garland. Calling a halt, and rever- 
ently raising his velvet skull-cap, the old 
man lifts his voice, and in cheerful, hearty 
tones takes the lead in singing with his 
servants the old chorale, so familiar to our 
English ears in its translation, “ Now 
thank we all our God.” 

And it was this ideal household, ideal 
in its simple piety and good order, that 
the “crazy ” Bismarck proposed to invade. 
Herr von Puttkamer was as if thunder- 
stricken, while his wife could only wring 
her hands and weep. But the climax of 
dismay was reached when the maiden 
owned her love for this undesired suitor. 
After much deliberation, the worthy couple 
chose the wisest course. They wrote, 
inviting the young lord of Schénhausen 
to Reinfeld. His personal presence was 
potent to banish prejudices, and a favor- 
able decision was soon made. “All 
right,” telegraphed Bismarck in English 
to his only sister and faithful ally. 

The marriage took place in July, 1847, 
and from that time forward Bismarck 
found in his home an unfailing refuge 
from the ceaseless, ever-increasing cares 
of public life. The clue to the benign and 
beneficial influence exercised by Madame 
von Bismarck over the greatest European 
statesman of the present century, and the 
entire confidence which he so loyally re- 
poses in her, may be found in her own 
words: “That my husband is a public 
character is a fact to which I often find it 
painful enouygi. to resign myself. But as 
for me, his wife. what have I to do with 
publicity? I do not exist for publicity, 
but wholly and solely for Zzm.” No paltry 
ambition to play the part of the celebrated 
woman in competition with her husband’s 
world-wide fame has ever troubled the soul 
of this true wife and helpmeet; and yet 
those who have enjoyed the privilege of 
her personal acquaintance bear enthusias- 
tic testimony to her qualifications for a 
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leader of society. Her perfect tact, com- 
bined with entire freedom from artificialit 

of manner, her genial hospitality, her abil- 
ity to take a worthy part in the most bril- 
liant political or literary conversation, 
when her reception-rooms are crowded 
with the most distinguished diplomatists 
and men of letters, are powerful to win not 
admiration only, but the true homage of the 
heart from those who are brought within 
the immediate sphere of her influence. 
One of these privileged persons has de- 
clared her to be the very type of a lady of 
the old chivalric days: mild of counte- 
nance, yet lofty in her bearing; while her 
consort presents a corresponding picture 
of the German knight of the olden time, 
simple in his dignity, true-hearted in his 
courtesy. Perhaps we in England are 
hardly prepared to realize this phase of 
the redoubted ex-chancellor’s character, 
but abundant witness has been borne to 
its truth by many among the Englishmen 
who have personally experienced the 
charm of his presence. With the princess, 
gracious cordiality has no taint of con- 
scious condescension. Truthfulness, sin- 
cerity, and real kindness of heart form the 
basis of her character, and these lie at the 
root of her power of winning affection. 
These qualities “furnish the key,” writes 
a German pastor, “ to the boundless confi- 
dence which she inspires, and they go far 
to explain why in her house every one so 
quickly feels at home; more quickly, I 
may say for my own part, than in most 
other houses.” 

Quitting the sa/on, the same writer gives 
us a glimpse of the princess in the sick- 
room. ‘“ When,” he says, “I was once 
called in to one of her servants, that I 
might administer clinical baptism to his 
tiny sick child, how deep was her sym- 
pathy! And when she subsequently told 
me of the infant’s death, she did so with 
as much feeling as though it had been her 
own.” But let it not be supposed that the 
Princess Bismarck is a prey to that over- 
wrought sentimentality which, may we be 
forgiven for saying so, often takes the 
place of true feeling in her countrywomen 
of every grade. Her sympathetic feeling 
is of the practical order, which finds its 
outlet in prompt action. Emotion, with 
her, does not expend itself in tears and 
wordy sensibility, but in helpful counsel, 
if such be needed, and in devising and 
applying a remedy if the case admit of 
such ; or at least in giving the moral sup- 
port of her strong and resolute character. 
This readiness and ability to act upon the 
dictates of her vigorous commen sense 
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has, of course, been often proved in her | 
own domestic circle ; notably, when her | 
husband lay sick and apparently dying, at | 


St. Petersburg. He had reached the 
northern capital with difficulty, and seemed 
to have exhausted the very residue of his 
forces. The physicians prescribed in vain, 
their remedies took no effect. Then ar- 
rived from Pomerania the statesman’s 
wife in answer to a hurried summons. 
Suppressing all outward marks of feeling, 
she sat down beside the sick-bed, and her 
very presence there wrought an instant 
and visible change for the better in the 
invalid’s condition. The medicine bottles 
were contemptuously banished from the 
room, and Frau von Bismarck watched, 
tended, soothed in the calm strength of 
her affection until the patient rallied and 
the malady was conquered. 

Many a time also, during the enforced 
absences of her husband, which he charac- 
terized as “ semi-death,” has Frau von 
Bismarck been sorely tried by anxious 
family cares which she was forced to face 
and fight through single-handed ; illnesses 
of the children (Marie, Herbert, and Wil- 
helm, commonly called Bill), affairs relat- 
ing to property, etc. No less trying in 
some respects were the journeys in which 
she accompanied her husband, taking with 
her the nursery party, who were thereby 
exposed to the most violent changes of 
climate, including that of St. Petersburg, 
where on one occasion the children were 
kept prisoners indoors for three weeks, 
owing to the intense cold. Bismarck him- 
self gives us a sketch, in few: but signifi- 
cant words, of one of these pilgrimages : 
“I can picture myself with them now, 
first on the front-door steps, then both in 
the carriage” (apparently he is referring 
only to his two elder children) “ with all 
manner of baby requisites, a fractious 
party, the youngster roaring himself black 
in the face.” In several of his letters, 
indeed, Bismarck poses as something 
of a victim to family claims, as, for ex- 
ample, where he says, speaking of a pro- 
jected excursion to the seaside: “I have 
held out against it for a long time; but 
as all the mothers and aunts are unani- 
mous in declaring that nothing but sea- 
water and sea-air can do poor Mariechen 
any good, I know that if I still refuse, 
every cold in the head which may befall 
her to the seventieth year of her age will 
be set down to my avarice and paternal 
barbarity.” Then, again: “ Yesterday I 
was reduced to such a state of despair by 
all these plannings that I was positively 
determined to give up the whole journey ; 
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and I went to bed with the firm resolution 
at all events to travel straight through 
without stopping anywhere on the way. 
But Johanna attacked me in the night, 
with the youngster in her arms, and, by 
dint of all the arts which drove man out 
of Paradise, she of course gained her 
point, and the original scheme is to be 
carried out.” A truer index to his real 
feeling, however, appears in the words 
written to his wife from Biarritz: “I have 
a bad conscience, because I am seeing so 
much that is beautiful without you.” (It 
is thee and thou in the homely German.) 
“If you could only be carried hither 
through the air I would go with you this 
very moment back to San Sebastian.” 

But whatever might have been the feel- 
ings of the husband and father, genuine or 
assumed, in these domestic exigencies, 
the wife and mother was ever patient, 
faithful to duty, indefatigable in her exer- 
tions for the general good. That Bis- 
marck was, in reality, more tolerant of the 
needs and ways of little children than he 
would represent himself to be may be 
safely gathered from a few sentences ina 
letter to his sister, written in 1854 from 
Frankfort: “ I am regularly homesick for 
the country .. . of course with the addi- 
tion of a loving wife and cleanly, well- 
behaved children. When I hear one of 
these hopeful beings shouting in the 
street my heart fills with fatherly feelings 
and educational maxims.” 

In later years, when the home circle 
widened to give entrance to successive 
grandchildren, we are permitted a delight- 
ful glimpse of a certain little Otto von 
Rantzau, the eldest son of Bismarck’s 
daughter, sitting on his grandfather’s 
knee, one hand grasping a diminutive mil- 
itary cap, the other holding a little metal 
toy—a soldier with a gun, aiming at a 
target on a tree-stump. This stump is 
hollow, and conceals a money-box; the 
target is formed byacoin. If the aim be 
good, the target disappears with a clatter 
into the hidden recesses of the tree. The 
grandfather generously sacrifices coin after 
coin, and his laughter is no less joyous 
than that of the child each time that the 
weapon hits the mark. But bedtime 
comes, and stern fate, in the form of a 
relentless mamma, interposes to put an 
end to the game. The little face is up- 
turned for the grandfather’s kiss. ‘* Good- 
night, little ’toopid,” says the great prince 
in its German equivalent, with an indul- 
gent smile. “ Dood-night, ’ittle t-——” 
but the parrot echo from the baby lips is 
too profane for reproducing here. By this 
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time the little Otto will have learned a} 
more becoming reverence for his illustri- | 
ous relative. | 

There is a passage in one of Bismarck’s 
letters that throws light upon a trait in| 
the princess’s character which, though we 
may view it as an imperfection, would, | 
nevertheless, if absent, leave that character 
far less lovable and truly womanly. This 
is her habit of judging of people, and of 
feeling towards them cordially or the re- 
verse, according to their appreciation or 
non-appreciation of her husband, of his 
ways and works. To hear him blamed 
or misconstrued is keenest pain to her. 
In bygone years, in the days when Bis- 
marck publicly boasted in haughty de- 
fiance that he was “the most vigorously 
and best-hated personage in the country,” 
when that hatred found vent in repeated 
attempts at assassination, this sensitive- 
ness must have exposed her to little short 
of martyrdom, It is thus that Bismarck 
gently rebukes this loving partisanship : 
“Do not forget, when you write to me, 
that your letters are not read by me alone, 
but by all kinds of post-office spies; and 
do not inveigh so hotly against individ- 
uals, for every word will immediately be 
carried back to the persons in question, 
and put down to my account. Besides, 
you do the people injustice.” Yet, a calm 
and unimpassioned judgment of her hus- 
band’s enemies would hardly be deemed a 
virtue in a sympathetic and devoted wife. 

In closing this faintly outlined charac- 
ter-sketch of a great and good woman, 
there remains to be noted one peculiarity 
which deserves especial remark, if we 
consider that in Germany religious ob- 
servances are less strictly regarded than 
ia England. The Princess Bismarck is a 
most regular attendant at church. Noth- 
ing but illness can ever cause her place 
there to be vacant, and so unostentatious 
is she in the performance of this duty, 
so free from state and pomp are her 
surroundings, that no stranger, glancing 
at the quiet, devout-looking lady, would 
imagine her to be the wife, and oftentimes | 
the counsellor, of the man whose words 
have swayed the destinies of Europe, nay, | 
of the world itself. She is a representa- | 
tive of the best type of German Protes- | 
tantism, in which true piety has not de-| 
generated into pietism, nor simple, living | 
faith been exchanged for cold and ever- 
questioning rationalism. 
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From The Spectator. 
THE “MAN IN THE STREET” AS GRAM- 
MARIAN. 

THE Zimes is quite right; it is the 
“man in the street” who makes, and 
unmakes, the English lan- 
guage, — who, that is, adopts a new word, 
or modifies a grammatical form, or de- 
grades a word from its rank by depriving 
it of all precision of meaning. There is 
absolutely no referee upon the subject to 
whom people look even in theory for 
guidance, or who can control usage in 
any degree whatever. No university, no 
corporation of critics, no maker of diction- 
aries, possesses on this subject any author- 
ity, nor has any poet or author or orator any 
power, recognized or informal, of exercis- 
ing a veto. No one can say why we are 
dropping the old use of the subjunctive, 
so that to write “if I be,” instead of “if I 
am,” is coming to be considered a little 
pedantic; or whence comes the habit of 
substituting the accusative for the nomi- 
native in phrases such as “it is me;” or 
who sanctioned the ungrammatical use of 
the pronoun “ whose ” after a neuter noun, 
as in “the field whose grass is green;” 
or who began to hyphen qualitative words 
with nouns and verbs, and write “ he was 
a half-believer,” or “he bought-up all the 
corn,” an important though scarcely no- 
ticed innovation; or who is responsible 
for the growing tendency to quote a man’s 
words as he said them, without reference 
toa previous governing verb, as in “ Mr. 
Parnell decided that the Land Bill zs 
wrong in principle.” It seems to concern 
nobody when a word like “eliminate,” 
with its strict and limited meaning, is 
used, as it now is habitually by reporters 
and the baser sort of speakers, as if it 
meant “to elicit,” and the atrocious vul- 
garism “like he did,” instead of “as he 
did,” is so creeping day by day into use, 
that it will by-and-by be futile to protest. 
When the great discussion arose on the 
use of alcohol, men wanted a word to 
denote abstainers, and somehow, by pure 
accident apparently, “ teetotaler,” a word 


_of which the origin and the meaning are 


alike disputed, suddenly became /he word 
the people chose to use. Nobody really 
knows when or why a horse-car, with seats 
in it let for hire, was called an omnibus — 
a curious instance of the universal adop- 
tion of a Latin pun as an English word, 
though “ tandem” is a still better one — 
or why street mankind insisted success- 
fully that the last syllable would do better 
; than the whole word. The instantaneous 
\adoption of the verb “to boycott,” to ex: 
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press the idea of excommunicating for a 
secular purpose, was due to no one in par- 
ticular, nor, in all probability, when a 
word is finally adopted to,express electric 
traction in a briefer form, shall we know 
why or how it captured the universal ear. 
As for a veto, it is not lodged anywhere. 
We doubt if the whole cultivated class in 
combination could have ostracized the 
words “bus” or “tram,” ary more than 
the words “mob” or “sham ” —the latter 
of unguessable origin — and they are even 
now trying to keep out the word “ masher” 
quite in vain. The “man in the street” 
chooses to have that word, and it will be 
added to the language, as will some prob- 
ably quite meaningless sound, when we 
are all dragged about by the electric force. 
It is not even a popular vote which de- 
cides, for no vote is ever taken, however 
informally; it is only the “man in the 
street,” the unknown individual who hits 
on a sound.to express a complex idea — 
for example, a tram, though originally a 
miners’ word probably imported from 
Dalecarlia, means, as now used for a 
street or road car, a “ carriage drawn upon 
rails by any other means than steam, over 
a road not levelled for the purpose ” — and 
finds, when he has forgotten his own au- 
thorship, that he has supplied a public 
want. He has attached an audible sound 
toan idea, just as an ancestor must have 
frequently done before the Tower of Babel 
was built; and his fellow-men who want 
to communicate audibly, though never 
grateful to him any more than they are 
grateful to the man who discovered fire, 
or to that early speculator who first delib- 
erately sowed seed, are relieved by using 
his suggestion. If there were ten Acade- 
mies, they would go on using it, and care 
no more about its origin than they care 
for the fact that, in the majority of known 
characters, the letter “‘s” was originally 
expressed by a snake in some attitude or 
other. The idea, like the sound of the 
letter, is expressed successfully, and there 
they are content to leave it. 

It is a very rough and inartistic method 
of enriching a language, but we do not 
know that it works badly. It bothers the 
pundits horribly, quite spoiling their sci- 
ence of philological origins; and it must 
add something considerable to a foreign- 
er’s difficulty in acquiring any language, 
by flinging at him a number of unaccount- 
able vocables which puzzle him like new 
slang; but those seem to be the limits of 
the mischief. We at least, after much 
pondering, cannot recall an unaccountable 
word fairly admitted into English which 
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can be said to have injured the language. 
It is very absurd, no doubt, to take a Latin 
adjective describing one attribute of a 
crowd, cut it in half, and then forever use 
it as the English equivalent of the crowd 
itself; but for all that, “ mob” is a capital 
word, with a precise shade of meaning of 
its own, and we do not know that either 
its arbitrariness or the accidental method 
of its formation signifies a great deal. 
Words must originally have been selected 
with a good.deal of arbitrariness, or they 
could not have become so different among 
races which originally spoke the same 
tongue — ¢.g., the words for a lion used by 
different branches of the Aryan family — 
and if the sound is euphonious, and repre- 
sents to all minds the same idea, we do 
not know that we have any just claim to 
seek for more. ‘ Skedaddle ” would have 
been a capital word, and a much-wanted 
one, even if there were not a Greek verb 
which may be its origin with the sense of 
retiring tumultuously; and the imperti- 
nently intrusive “I” adds to it just that 
flavor of the comic or ridiculous which 
belongs naturally to people when they run 
away ina fright. The unknown inventor 
of that word increased the English, and 
therefore the American, capacity of ex- 
pression, and was so far a benefactor to 
his species ; and so have been the invent- 
ors of many words the origin of which 
nobody now ever discusses, such as 
“ chaff.” Our quarrel with the despotism 
of the “man in the street,” is not about 
that, for he sometimes succeeds, and we 
do not know that anybody else would. 
The learned very seldom help us, except 
as to scientific terminology, and in settling 
that they are often abominably contemp- 
tuous both of euphony and shortness. The 
dictionary-makers are detestable authori- 
ties, never by any chance knowing whether 
a word is wanted or not, and having for 
their sole apparent principle that the lan- 
guage is never to be enriched. As to 
“the cultivated at large,” just look at the 
mess they are making of their hunt fora 
short word to express the idea of electric 
traction, the atrocious barbarisms they 
are suggesting to us; the way they are 
spoiling useful old words — fancy stealing 
such a word as “to coil,” and making it 
drive an electric launch !—and the com- 
plete way they are failing after all. Just 
look at this list of the suggested verbs 
sent to the Zémes on Tuesday : — 

Trail. Volucer. 
Streak. Giint. 
Lightning. Glance. 
Shock. Gleam. 


Armate. 
Fleet. 
Brush. 
Armature. 
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Hie. 
Keppel. 
Whirl. 
Launch. Eclair. Thor. 
Flare. Whizz. Blizz. 


The “ man in the street”’ will beat the cul- 
tivated, we may be sure, in the end; and 
we only want to protest just now against 
his mischievousness in degrading words. 
It is his habit to take a good word, per- 
ceive its goodness, use it for everything, 
thereby destroying allits value as a sound 
intended to express a definite meaning, 
and then to leave it in a condition so de- 
graded that it is of no use whatever. Who, 
after the usage to whichit has been sub- 
jected, is to employ the really beautiful 
and expressive word “elegant” for any 
purpose whatever; or what can any one do 
with the adjective “ ghastly,” with its deep 
suggestion of the awe and horror that any- 
thing disembodied must strike into the 
soul still clothed in fiesh, now that it is 
used by half the young in the sense of 
“contemptible”? According to Dr. Mur- 


Whirr. 
Crackle. 
Wave. 


Course. 
Jove. 
Shoot. 


ray, the astounding popular habit of using 
the word “bloody ” is merely an instance 
of this practice. The “man in the street” 
takes a word like “blood,” in its sense of 
“ pedigree ;” and because he thinks pedi- 
gree important, makes an intensive ad- 
jective of it, then gradually forgets its 


meaning altogether, and finally uses itasa 
part blasphemous, part brutal, and part 
meaningless equivalent for “very.” That 
is an extreme instance, no doubt; but he 
is always doing it about some word or 
other, till he takes out of it its greatest 
value, its peculiar definiteness, — thus, in 
fact, doing all that he can to deprive lan- 





A SERIES of regulations with regard to 
patents and designs has just been issued in 
Japan. All inventors, whose discoveries are 
beneficial or are calculated to improve exist- 
ing processes of manufacture, may apply for 
Jetters patent. No patents, however, will be 
granted in the case of articles of food or drink, 
or in case of medicines. Inventors who do 
not receive letters patent are powerless to sue 
in respect of piracy of their inventions. In 
order to register an invention, application 
must be made to the Patents Bureau, and if 
the officials are satisfied as to the genuineness 
of the invention, it is registered, on certain 
forms being complied with and certain fees 
paid. A curious omission occurs in the regu- | 
lations, but it is not plain whether it is inten- | 
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guage of its beauty and utility at once. If 
no word had a definite meaning, we might 
as well be dumb, and every derogation in 
the meaning of a word is a direct injury 
done to language. Sometimes, indeed, the 
“ man in the strest” positively degrades a 
word by attaching to it, nobody knows 
how, a dishonoring meaning. He has 
done this almost completely with the word 
“mistress,” which originally meant al- 
ways, and still means in poetry, the woman 
loved by the man spoken of ; and is doing 
it now with such words as “financier” 
and “ politician.” The original sense has 
not quite left them ; but a “ financier ” may 
now mean an adept in State finance or a 
dishonest speculator in money, while a 
“ politician ” is rapidly coming into use to 
describe, not a man who is immersed ‘fn 
politics, but a man who trades in them. 
We do not know that there is any com- 
plete remedy against this practice, for not 
only is there no authoritative referee, but 
it is the English habit to declare that the 
value of a word depends on “ usage ;” but 
the collective body of journalists might, if 
they cared to do it, exercise a certain in- 
fluence. If editors always cut out abomi- 
nations like “stylist,” “scientist,” and 
‘“‘ paragraphist,” contributors would cease 
to use them; and as regards some at least 
of these expressions, contributors fill col- 
lectively the place of the “man in the 
street.” It is quite hopeless to keep the 
language stationary, and not desirable 
either; but we might resist the introduc- 
tion of useless and cacophonous barba- 
risms, and the degradation by too frequent 
use of words with a delicately discrimi- 
nated meaning. 


tional or not. Nothing whatever is said as to 
the rights of a foreigner to patent an inven- 
tion, but it is presumed that he will not be 
able to do so. Nor has any provision been 
made for advertising applications for letters 
patent. The Patents Bureau is to be the sole 
judge of all cases submitted to it, and from its 
decision there is no appeal; but in certain 
cases, two judges sit with the Bureau and 
assist in deciding whether a patent should be 
granted or not. The duration of a patent is 
to be five, ten, or fifteen years, according to 
the amount paid in fees. The patent, of 
course, passes by assignment iz/er vivos, or to 
the patentee’s heir, but nothing is pravided 
for the cases of bankruptcy or marriage. 
Nature. 





